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CANCO  GETS  MORE  THAN 
272,000  REQUE^^  YEAR 


FROM  DOCTORS,  HOME 
ECONOMISTS,  DIETICIANS,  ETC., 

throughout  the  country,  for  information 
and  literature  about  canned  foods.  That’s 
more  than  a  thousand  requests  each  work- 
■  ing  day. 

Every  request  is  answered  with  literature 
that  replaces  vague  ideas  about  canned 
I  foods  with  definite  information  concerning 

LA  cans,  methods  of  canning,  nutritive  values, 

styles,  grades,  varieties  and  uses  of  canned 

AMERICAN  C^  COMPANY 

230  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Vacuum  Closing 
for  round  cans. 


The  Canners’  Convention  Machinery  Exhibit  is  being 
omitted  this  year  but  we  will  show  more  new  machines 
than  ever  before  at  our  Plant,  which  is  located  only  two 
miles  from  the  Stevens — we  invite  you  to  inspect  them. 

NOTE  THESE  1939  HIGH-LIGHTS: 

The  No.  300  High-Speed  Lockseamer,  in  full  operation,  equipped 
with  electric-heated  solder  pot,  motor-driven  wiper  and  many  other  new 
features. 


The  No.  311  Gallon  High-Speed  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Device 
are  new  and  being  shown  for  the  first  time. 

The  New  No.  145  Closing  Machine  for  Gallon  and  Five-Quart  Cans, 
equipped  with  Heavy  Duty  Marker. 

Other  modern  machines,  all  operating,  include: 

190  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter  with  Dexter  Sheet  Feeder 
244  Scroll  Shear  with  Ten-Package  Lifter 
226  Vacuum  Closing  Machine 
176  Die-Liner 


51  Rotary  Double  Seamer 
307  Air  Tester  with  new  1939  features 


Visit  our  Booth  at  the  Stevens  and  oht  lin 
Yellow  Cab  coupons  for  free  transportation  to 
and  from  our  Plant. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

-240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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CLARKSBURG,  W. 


NEW  PHI 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMORE  MD 


>yARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  Strins  Beans 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


^  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

0  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 
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OF  DEPENDABLE  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE  .  .  . 


By  holding  to  its  principles  of  quality  and  service,  plants  with  minimum  production  expense, 
while  aggressively  devoting  itself  to  progress  .  .  .  Equally  important  to  production  are  Continenta'”s 

Continental  has  this  year  made  many  new  friends  in  efficient  closing  machines  and  watchful  service  m  n 
the  industry.  —  not  to  mention  conveniently  located  Cor<  i- 

More  canners  every  year  are  finding  that  the  high  nental  plants  which  assure  delivery  of  shipments  )n 
quality  of  Continental  Cans,  as  a  result  of  precision  time. 

manufacture  and  careful  inspection,  contribute  greatly  This  is  the  foundation  of  Continental’s  success  ^  d 

to  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  operation  of  their  your  guarantee  of  dependability. 

:  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

I  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Good  will — We  are  not  much  in  humor  for 
serious  considerations,  anymore  than  you  are; 
we’ve  got  that  Christmas  spirit,  and  we  hope 
you  have,  and  that  means  good  will  towards  all  men; 
happiness  instead  of  criticism  and  contention ;  hopeful¬ 
ness  instead  of  black  despair.  And  aren’t  those  good 
things  for  all  of  us  to  have  in  this  industry,  now  and 
forever  more  ? 

Besides  we  feel  as  if  we  had  just  returned  from 
Hollywood  and  our  premier  before  the  Klieg  lights,  as 
a  movie  actor.  Ralph  Cover — of  the  United  Company, 
makers  of  the  famous  corn  husking  and  handling  ma¬ 
chinery,  if  you  do  not  immediately  place  him — is  show¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  good-will,  it  seems  to  us,  in  wishing  to  get 
into  permanent  record  some  living  members  of  the  Old 
Guard,  but  in  particular  the  Diamond  members  (50 
years  in  the  business),  whose  ranks  are  now  rapidly 
thinning.  And  he  has  adopted  the  most  up-to-date 
method  of  doing  this,  the  technicolored  movie  picture. 
At  his  own  time  and  very  considerable  expense  he  has 
been  “shooting”  these  members  at  Conventions,  and 
otherwise,  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  he  used  our  office 
as  a  studio  to  enroll  three  such  Diamond  members — 
W.  Scott  Silver,  Walter  C.  Phelps  (Phelps  Can  Co.)  and 
the  writer,  together  with  a  number  of  other  notables, 
fathers  and  sons.  And  so  we  had  a  busy  and  interest¬ 
ing  afternoon. 

This  film  will  be  shown  at  the  Old  Guard  Dinner,  in 
Chicago,  during  the  big  Convention,  Sunday  night, 
January  22nd,  1939,  but  we  think,  too,  that  all  those 
at  th’';  National  Convention  who  care  to  see  it  should 
be  given  a  chance.  And  we  suggest,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  (  >ver  show  the  film — and  you  will  get  some  idea 
of  it  ‘^tory  when  we  tell  you  it  will  take  nearly  one 
hour-  (luring  the  Convention.  We  are  not  trying  to 
make  vork  for  Ralph,  much  less  further  expense,  for 
what  le  has  done  and  is  doing  runs  to  formidable 
figui\  ,  and  calls  for  the  gratitude  of  the  industry, 
since  e  seeks  to  put  in  imperishable  record  the  men 
who  cl  a  hand  in  the  early  formation  of  this  great 
indue  v,  and  have  continued  along  with  it  to  today. 
And  1  therest  from  his  mind  is  any  idea  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  Lunt.  It  is  just  a  splendid  good-will  expression 
towai  y  the  industry,  and  we  say  that  not  because  we 
are  ii  uded,  but  you  will  recognize  it,  too,  when  con- 
sideiY  Here  may  be  seen  some  of  the  actors  in  life 
and  1  id,  as  they  live,  not  mere  reproductions  from 
still  1  tographs,  in  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  th.  junding  of  the  Old  Guard.  At  the  50th  anni- 
versa  these  pictures  will  seem  marvelous.  And  they 
will  b  Available. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD— AND  FORWARD— If  you 
have  been  given  to  reviling  and  cursing  the  men  or 
the  things  that  you  believe  are  to  blame  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  of  this  famous  year  of  1938,  cease  and 
be  quiet,  and,  maybe,  ashamed  of  yourself. 

“There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us. 

And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us. 

That  it  ill  behooves  any  one  of  us 
To  find  fault  with  the  rest  of  us.” 

You  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  you  were 
carried  off  your  feet  and  did  not  think  seriously  or 
properly.  You  knew  that  you  did  not  have  the  large 
part  of  your  pack  sold  as  futures,  as  in  a  normal  year, 
and  that,  therefore,  to  pack  heavily  was  tempting 
disaster.  Can  you  name  any  other  industry  in  the 
world  that  would  run  up  100,000  cases,  of  even  foods, 
without  having  the  slightest  idea  as  to  where  they 
could  be  sold,  if  at  all?  You’ve  cussed  some  of  the  new 
entrants  into  this  business,  in  regions  where  such 
vegetables  were  canned  in  a  large  way  for  the  first 
time — and  a  prominent  addition  to  that  list  would  be 
grapefruit  juice  and  hearts — for  rushing  blindly  into 
a  game  which  they  did  not  at  all  understand.  But  if 
they  acted  as  foolish  and  inexperienced  beginners,  what 
is  to  be  said  about  canners  old  at  the  game  and  yet  who 
allowed  themselves  to  run  heavier  than  ever  despite 
the  absence  of  futures,  and  which  means  in  the  absence 
of  sales  for  a  large  part  of  the  packs? 

And  what  about  those  super-salesmen,  the  supply 
men  of  all  kinds,  who  in  a  mad  scramble  to  beat  a  com¬ 
petitor  to  the  order,  not  only  overloaded  these  good 
canner  customers,  but  forgot  all  about  credits,  and  ran 
hog-wild  ? 

Canners  who  have  rarely  been  good  merchandisers, 
but  as  a  rule  work  like  trojans  to  get  out  crops,  to  get 
the  packs  made  in  the  best  possible  manner  and  quality, 
and  then  sit  down  to  let  someone  else  attend  to  the 
selling — may  be  excused  for  not  having  foreseen  the 
complete  change  in  the  merchandising  of  canned  foods, 
but  these  wise  salesmen  should  have  sensed  it,  and 
warned  the  canners.  Because  unless  the  canner  can 
get  a  profit,  or  at  least  the  money  invested,  out  of  his 
goods,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  pay  his  bills?  And 
if  he  overpacks  the  supply  and  then  has  to  sell  piece¬ 
meal,  hand-to-mouth,  in  driblet  lots,  what  chance  is 
there  for  a  profit?  Particularly  when  the  old  style  of 
canner-wholesaler-retailer  buying  is  no  more?  And  in 
very  particular  when  all  knew  that  the  chains  would 
stand,  Shylock-like,  with  their  ready  money  bags  to 
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gather  in  at  their  own  prices  the  canners  who  must 
have  money  quickly. 

Let  us  get  ourself  straight  on  this  chain  store  busi¬ 
ness.  Restrictive  laws  like  the  Robinson-Patman  law, 
are  absolutely  essential  to  hold  the  unscrupulous  in 
check;  but  as  for  tax  laws  to  punish  because  of  the 
number  of  chain  outlets  there  is  nothing  moral,  nor 
decent  nor  American  about  such;  they  are  as  utterly 
unfair  as  was  the  Consent  Decree  against  the  big  meat 
packers.  And  by  unfair  we  mean  un-American,  abso¬ 
lutely  against  all  democratic  principles:  that  a  man 
or  firm  that  butchers  cattle  for  meat,  and  cans  much  of 
it,  may  not  sell  related  canned  or  other  products  to  its 
outlets!  The  wholesale  grocers  put  this  monstrosity 
across — in  the  case  of  the  meat  packers — and  got  the 
chain  stores  in  return.  And  having  gotten  the  chain 
stores  and  all  their  evils,  for  they  are  weighted  down 
with  evils,  they  have  killed  off  the  only  sound,  sensible, 
workable  basis  of  trading:  producer,  wholesaler,  re¬ 
tailer.  The  wholesaler  has  been  eliminated  just  as 
he  sought  to  eliminate  the  meat  packer.  And  the  in¬ 
dependent  retailer  cannot  continue  to  exist  alongside 
of  the  chain  store.  And  please  embrace  in  that  “chain- 
store”  all  voluntary,  and  wholesale-grocer  owned  sys¬ 
tems;  what  we  mean  is  the  system  which  takes  the 
goods  direct  from  the  producers,  and  eliminating  all 
wholesaling  charges,  sells  at  retail  over  the  counter. 
No  so-called  independent  retailer  can  possibly  live 
against  that;  it  is  an  economic  falacy  to  claim  it  can 
be  done. 

Well,  what  can  you  do  with  the  chains,  for  remember 
chains  exist  in  every  line  of  retail  merchandising,  not 
just  merely  in  foods?  As  we  have  said  the  remedy  is 
not  in  the  unfair  taxing  laws;  nor  yet  in  the  foolish 
laws  compelling  the  retailer  to  put  any  given  percent¬ 
age  of  profit  upon  his  purchasing  price,  so-called  fair- 
trading  laws.  Let  us  pause  right  here  to  insist  that 
the  fixed  price  law  at  retail,  protecting  advertised 
goods  is  fundamentally  sound  and  just;  the  only  way 
to  protect  the  man  of  ability  and  energy  against  the 
cut-rate  hog. 

The  chains  must  be  curbed.  This  could  be  done  by 
producers  refusing  to  sell  anyone  except  a  bonafide 
wholesaler,  and  that  is  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  But 
you  will  say  the  chains  would  merely  set  up  wholesale 
houses,  indeed  they  now  have  them.  The  job  of  whole¬ 
saling,  and  the  job  of  retailing  must  be  unscrambled 
and  all  connecting  links  between  them  destroyed  and 
prevented.  Every  manufacturer  and  producer  in  the 
country  will  endorse  that,  and  they  ought,  therefore, 
be  able  to  put  it  over.  We  need  such  a  fair-trading  law. 

If  you  throw  up  your  hands  and  say  that  this  cannot 
be  done,  then  get  ready  to  drift  into  Co-operatives,  the 
Guilds  of  old,  and  which  means  the  abandonment  of  all 
incentive,  push  or  energy  and  the  sinking  down  to  the 
level  of  just  living  and  dying,  with  enough  to  eat,  but 
with  no  hopes.  Because  independent  business  cannot 
exist  along  side  of  the  co-operative. 

There  are  basic  laws  in  the  world  of  economics  which 
cannot  be  avoided  without  fatal  results.  1938  will  be 
famous  for  the  number  of  such  laws  it  broke  or  dis¬ 
regarded.  Until  trading  gets  back  into  line — and  we 
believe  it  will  in  1939 — the  mess  can  only  become  worse, 
not  better. 


As  a  canner  what  are  you  to  do  in  1939  ? 

Well,  you’ve  got  to  step  down  out  of  your  Rolls  Rcyce, 
and  climb  into  the  old  Horse  and  Buggy,  and  take  hold 
of  the  reins,  and  drive  your  own  business.  If  they 
show  no  inclination  to  buy  futures,  as  in  days  of  old, 
tighten  up  your  belt,  and  determine  to  play  very  safe. 
Don’t  expect  to  contract  for  crops  and  then  take  them 
or  leave  them  as  you  please;  the  growers  will  have 
protection  this  year.  Notify  your  regular  customers, 
or  the  old  ones,  that  you  are  going  to  plan  your  packs 
to  take  care  of  business  in  hand,  and  mean  it.  Never 
mind  the  old  whizz  that  the  canner  must  pack  the 
goods,  pile  them  in  the  warehouse  and  be  ready  to 
supply  the  distributors  as  wanted  in  retail  lots.  The 
banks  are  not  going  to  finance  you  that  way,  and 
neither  will  the  supply  people.  If  good  buyers  wish 
to  contract  for  their  year’s  supply,  at  fair  prices,  and 
then  have  you  warehouse  the  goods  until  needed,  that 
is  something  else;  but  in  all  fairness,  in  exchange  for 
this  free  warehousing  the  goods  ought  to  be  paid  for 
first,  and  there  really  should  be  a  charge  for  this  ware¬ 
housing  where  heat  and  care  are  called  for.  In  any 
event  it  must  be  figured  in  the  cost.  The  price  under 
such  conditions  would  prove  attractive  to  any  good 
trader.  If  they  will  not  so  buy,  and  they  probably 
won’t,  as  the  chains  like  to  pick  up  the  “bargains” 
which  over-packs,  or  pressure  from  the  money  lenders, 
cause.  But  having  taken  one  year’s  drubbing  of  this 
kind,  are  you  going  in  for  another? 

It  is  our  own  feeling  that  by  the  next  planting-time 
canned  foods  stocks  will  have  been  worked  down  so 
low,  under  the  tremendous  popular  demand  now  run¬ 
ning,  that  market  prices  will,  or  ought  to,  be  very  much 
higher  than  they  are  today.  There  will  be  but  small 
addition  to  the  canning  field  in  new  canneries,  and  some 
considerable  loss  in  numbers  from  failures  or  inability 
to  open  next  season ;  but  there  will  be  quite  considerable 
improvement  in  equipment,  so  that  the  goods  may  be 
produced  at  lower  cost,  and  in  shorter  hours.  From 
this  it  is  not  much  of  a  gamble  to  figure  that  by  this 
time  next  year  canned  foods  prices  will  be  very  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  they  are  today,  even  if  there  is 
no  change  in  the  present-day  methods  of  canned  foods 
distribution — direct  from  producer  to  retailer.  B  it  he 
is  a  fool-hardy  prophet  who  ventures  to  assert  that  any 
impression  can  be  made  upon  chain-store  buying  a.s  now 
set  up.  But  it  is  easy  and  not  at  all  risky  to  p  edict 
that  unless  this  kind  of  buying  is  destroyed,  th  pro¬ 
ducers,  including  the  growers,  will  be  destroyed.  Thort- 
age  or  surplus  of  pack  seems  to  make  no  differei  e,  as 
witness  the  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  which  are  .veak 
today,  whereas,  based  on  the  visible  supply  to  ser  e  the 
next  eight  months  (11,000,000  cases  on  Decembe  1st), 
they  should  be  strong  at  10  cents  to  25  cents  pei  iozen 
more  than  they  are  now  bringing. 

Supply  men  will  be  busy  in  1939,  and  canne  j  will 
make  profits. 

• 

THE  MANY  FRIENDS  of  James  F.  Cole,  Continental  Cj  i  Com¬ 
pany’s  genial  representative,  will  learn  with  much  pier  3ure  of 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Katherine  Fort  Heine  on  We:  *esday, 
December  14th,  at  “Ten  Acres”,  Ellicott  City,  Marylai/i.  Mn 
and  Mrs.  Cole  will  be  home  after  February  1st  at  314  Overhill 
Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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OHIO  CANNERS  WORK 
OVERTIME  AT  MEETING 

Youth  will  hold  the  Reins  in  1939.  Seal  of 
Quality  Plan  of  Merchandising  Discussed. 


They  seem  to  love  it  out  here  in  Ohio,  where  99  out  of  100 
canners  are  association  members.  So  interested  were  they 
in  the  well  filled  and  rounded  out  program  provided,  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Roy  Irons  and  President  Thatcher,  that  they  had  to  be 
driven  from  the  convention  hall  at  6  o’clock  so  that  the  waiters 
could  prepare  the  room  for  the  dinner  dance,  scheduled  for 
6:30.  And  remember  this  meeting  began  with  a  luncheon  at 
12:30.  The  fun  started  when  Mr.  Arch  Schultz  of  the  Ohio 
Chamber  of  Commerce  suggested  ways  and  means  of  complying 
with  (beating)  the  Social  Security  and  Unemployment  Tax. 
We  had  never  looked  upon  this  Act  as  being  a  boon  to  education, 
but  from  the  looks  of  things  we  predict  that  the  colleges  of  the 
country  will  be  filled  to  overflowing  this  next  semester.  The 
more  serious  minded  and  energetic  young  man,  willing  and 
anxious  to  work  his  way  through  college,  will  find  a  true  friend 
in  the  canner,  for  says  Mr,  Schultz,  in  order  to  become  eligible 
for  Social  Security  payments,  the  worker  must  be  employed  at 
least  20  weeks  in  the  year.  College  boys  don’t  have  that  much 
time  off,  the  canners  dont  want  them  that  long  and  so  every¬ 
body  should  be  happy.  There  is  only  one  drawback  here — 
if  you  hire  too  many  collegians,  you’ll  find  yourself  in  right  much 
of  a  jam  when  and  if  on  September  15th,  at  the  height  of  the 
tomato  and  corn  season,  and  when  most  colleges  begin  their  fall 
semester,  these  boys  pull  stakes  and  hie  hence  to  their  halls  of 
learning.  We  might  suggest  that  the  boys  strike  for  a  longer 
vacation,  say  November  1st,  but  that  would  run  over  the  20 
weeks.  Well  hire  them  August  1st.  But  then,  what  about  foot¬ 
ball?  We  get  deeper  as  we  go  along  and  so  did  the  canners  in 
questioning  Mr.  Schultz.  Anyway  they  were  so  interested  that 
the  last  talk  scheduled  had  to  be  postponed  till  morning  and 
Mr.  Schultz’s  associate  (they  travel  in  pairs  for  protection)  was 
asked  to  come  back  the  next  day,  and  he  did. 

But  we’re  getting  ahead  of  ourselves.  Lets  start  from  the 
begim.ing.  The  convention  was  welcomed  by  Mayor  M.  B. 
Gessaman,  of  the  City  of  Columbus.  President  Thatcher  then 
introi  ^ced  the  President  of  National  Canners  Association,  Mr. 
Karl  Cuner  Mayer,  whose  timely  remarks  follow. 

TALK  DELIVERED  BY  KARL  KUNER  MAYER 

President  NCA  at  Ohio  Canners  Association 
Hotel  Deshler  Wallick,  Columbus,  Ohio 
December  13,  1938. 

0  ou  members  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association  I  bring 

g  tings  from  the  National  Canners  Association.  And  I 

want  ju  to  know  that  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  re  with  you  in  your  meeting. 

As  u  may  know,  I  have  spoken  at  a  number  of  state  associa¬ 
tion  etings  during  the  past  few  months,  and  also,  I  have 
talke  vith  many  canners  themselves  concerning  conditions  that 
exist  the  industry  today. 

Fr.  many  of  these  conversations  I  have  become  increasingly 
awar  hat  canners  generally  are  realizing  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  up  -  conditions  that  have  been  brought  about  by  a  multitude 
of  ca  3 — over-production,  credit,  carry-overs  in  different  items 
^nd  s  m.  And,  while  it  is  a  good  thing  that  these  upset  con- 

ditioi!  are  being  forced  out  and  into  the  general  eye,  there  is 

an  al  ning  side  as  well.  For,  as  canners  become  conscious  of 
these  nditions  they  become  susceptible  to  the  magic  words  of 
some  10  have  a  “pet”  cure-all  for  our  troubles — and  I  can’t 
think  e  answer  lies  in  these  “put-it-right-over-night”  plans. 

Ab  these  plans,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  dream  I  had  not  long 
ago — ..  wonderful  dream. 


Yet,  when  I  wakened  from  that  dream  I  almost  wept.  I  lay 
in  bed  and  thought  long  and  heartily — and  I  believe  you’ll  agree 
with  me,  that  the  paradise  into  which  I  travelled  was  worthy  of 
all  the  tears  I  might  have  shed  in  its  loss  .  .  .  and  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  it  was  only  a  dream. 

As  clearly  as  I  can  bring  it  to  mind,  I  was  in  a  paradise  to 
which  we,  as  canners  might  look  forward  as  the  one  place  in 
which  to  bask  comfortably  in  our  after  life. 

But,  lest  I  whet  your  appetite  too  far,  let  me  tell  you :  When 
the  dream  started  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  chair.  Outside 
the  weather  was,  and  had  been,  very  wet.  Our  prospects  for 
packing  what  we  needed  looked  very  slim.  Other  canners  had 
plenty  of  everything — so  much  so  in  fact,  that  there  were  good 
possibilities  for  over-production  generally  and  that  on  top  of  a 
large  national  carry-over.  Low  prices  for  the  little  we  would 
have  to  sell  loomed  before  me.  Truly,  it  was  not  pleasant. 

Now  I  know  that  doesn’t  sound  like  a  paradise,  but  wait  a 
moment. 

As  I  was  sitting  there  completely  in  the  depths  and  feeling 
very  much  like  the  last  hope  of  all  things,  I  happened  to  turn 
my  eyes  from  the  soggy  wetness  outside  and  saw  there  on  my 
desk  a  shiny  new  gadget  with  a  lot  of  push  buttons  I  hadn’t 
seen  before.  I  wondered  who  in  the  blankety-blank  had  put  that 
there ! 

I  leaned  forward  to  see  it  more  closely  and  noticed  little  white 
cards  beside  each  of  a  number  of  buttons — and,  believe  it  or 
not,  on  the  very  first  card  were  the  words:  TO  DECREASE 
RAINFALL  PRESS  ONCE— TO  INCREASE  RAINFALL 
PRESS  TWICE.  Sitting  there,  I  was  in  just  such  a  mood  that 
I  thought  it  would  be  wonderful  if  a  crazy  idea  like  that  could 
work,  so  I  pressed  the  button  once.  Almost  as  I  took  my  finger 
from  the  button  the  sky  cleared  and  warm  sunshine  began  to 
spread  over  the  countryside. 

Well,  thought  I,  here  is  something — and  I  look  back  at  the 
gadget  with  some  considerable  shock.  You  can  believe  me,  I 
looked  at  the  title  on  the  next  button  carefully.  When  I  saw  it 
said  to  press  once  for  a  reduction  of  competitors’  stocks,  well, 
I  gave  that  one  a  jab  also.  Forty-five  minutes  later  I  received 
a  long  wire  from  the  East  advising  there  had  been  a  spectacular 
and  unaccountable  decrease  in  amounts  of  merchandise  held 
by  manufacturers  throughout  the  country — and  that  markets 
were  strengthening. 

I  took  a  firm  hold  on  my  chair.  I  looked  again  at  this  button 
gadget  with  a  great  deal  of  respect,  and  no  little  awe.  I  had 
something  here.  If  it  worked  on  the  rest  of  the  signals  as  well 
as  it  had  on  the  first  two,  it  could  easily  revolutionize  the  entire 
canned  foods  industry  and  quickly  do  the  job  many  of  us  have 
been  working  toward — the  correction  of  all  the  industry’s  ills. 

This  was  what  men  had  been  looking  for.  An  automatic 
control  that  would  care  for  everything.  I  tried  another  button. 
In  about  an  hour  three  of  our  field  men  had  excitedly  reported 
that  farmers  who  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  having  any  crops 
from  their  land  were  nov/  finding  them  in  fine  shape  to  provide 
a  heavy  yield. 

Our  position  was  considerably  better  right  now  and  I  was 
becoming  a  changed  man.  I’m  even  a  bit  afraid  that  I  may 
have  developed  a  gleam  in  my  eye  bordering  on  madness.  I 
thought  quickly — the  national  acreage  planted  this  year  in 
tomatoes  and  peas  was  far  too  great.  I  rubbed  my  hands.  I 
would  fix  that.  I  looked  down  the  row  of  buttons,  and  sure 
enough,  there  it  was:  TO  REDUCE  NATIONAL  ACREAGE 
ON  ANY  PRODUCT,  SELECT  PRODUCT  AND  PRESS 
PROPER  BUTTON  TWICE.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment. 
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I  pressed  twice  for  a  reduction  in  acreage  on  peas  and  tomatoes, 
and  on  my  desk  an  hour  later  were  the  reports  that  I  knew  would 
soon  be  there.  Unlooked  for  blight  had  wiped  out  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  growing  crops.  The  whole 
picture  was  suddenly  changing. 

By  this  time  I  was  getting  feverish  and  I  pressed  the  button 
for  the  correction  of  credit  and  financing  problems  in  the 
industry.  As  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
banks  and  other  concerns  all  over  the  country  began  to  wire  me 
wanting  to  know  what  had  happened  to  make  their  canners’ 
loans  become  some  of  the  most  valued  paper  they  held. 

This  went  on  for  hours,  and  by  late  afternoon  I  not  only  had 
my  own  business  all  fixed  up  in  fine  shape,  but  I  knew  the 
industry  would  progress  in  peace  and  prosperity,  completely 
free  of  worry  the  rest  of  its  days. 

The  automatic  control  system  worked.  Everything  was  fine! 
Still  highly  excited,  I  arose  from  my  desk,  reached  for  my 
coat — and  stumbled,  fell  and  wakened!  And  there  was  my 
paradise,  my  Utopia,  off  to  Hades  in  a  hand-basket.  Can  you 
wonder  I  almost  wept? 

It  was  pretty  grim  waking  up  after  a  dream  like  that — but, 
Gentlemen,  it  impressed  upon  me  very  forcefully  that  plans  and 
discussions  we  hear  of  for  automatic  control  systems  that  are 
to  take  care  of  everything  .  .  .  plans  for  an  overlord  who  will 
keep  us  all  in  our  proper  place  in  the  industry  picture  .  .  .  are 
not  firmly  rooted  in  the  ground  of  common  sense  and  basic 
knowledge  and  are  just  as  shadowy  as  that  dream. 

We  have  as  much  right  to  hope  for  a  permanent  solution  of 
our  problems  from  plans  of  that  nature  as  we  do  from  the  dream 
of  which  I  spoke. 

All  you  need  do  to  recognize  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
these  plans  is  to  listen  to  a  half  a  dozen  men — canners,  for 
instance — explain  what’s  wrong  with  business.  Each  will  have 
a  different  remedy.  And  everyone  is  quite  honest  and  sincere 
in  his  own  belief.  Yet  none  of  them  may  be  right. 

After  all,  the  present  day  problems  of  the  canning  industry 
extend  from  production  clear  through  to  consumption.  Most  of 
us  are  inclined  right  now  to  emphasize  our  distributing  or  mer¬ 
chandising  difficulties,  as  if  they  were  something  separate  and 
distinct  from  production  and  consumption.  But  they  are  all  tied 
up  together.  As  I  said  the  other  day  in  speaking  to  a  State 
association  group,  the  problems  of  distribution  start  with  pro¬ 
duction,  end  with  the  consumer,  and  take  in  everything  between. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been  discussing  at  the  State 
association  meetings  I  have  been  privileged  to  attend,  the 
inauguration  of  an  economic  research  program.  I  don’t  urge 
such  a  program  because  I  believe  it  will  give  the  industry  an 
immediate  solution  for  its  troubles,  but  because  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  cure  troubles  is  to  prevent  them  by  finding 
out,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  the  cause  of  the  troubles  and  then 
removing  the  cause. 

I  think  we  have  need  of  such  a  program  because  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  want  to  continue  to  manage  our  own  business  with 
such  intelligence  and  judgment  as  the  good  Lord  has  vouchsafed 
to  us.  I  believe  we  do  not  want  an  imposed  control,  government 
or  otherwise.  And  if  we  don’t  want  someone  else  to  tell  us  what 
we  shall  and  shall  not  do,  in  producing,  in  distributing,  in 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  consumer,  then  we’ve  got 
to  do  the  most  intelligent  job  possible.  That  means  we  must 
know  a  lot  more  about  our  business  than  we  now  do. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I  believe,  that  the  industry  has 
done  a  good  job  on  the  technical  problems  of  production. 
Technological  and  i-aw  products  research  has  been  going  on  for 
years,  and  it’s  paid  real  dividends  in  the  form  of  solutions  to 
constantly  recurring  problems.  I  hope  such  research  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  there  is  a  canning  industry.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  really  believe  that  if  we  were  now  to  neglect  scientific 
research  we  would  start  down  hill  toward  extinction. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  something  just  as  valuable 
can  be  done  along  the  line  of  economic  research,  and  that  out  of 
such  research  can  be  developed  statistical  and  other  services  that 
will  make  every  one  of  us  a  better  informed,  better  equipped, 
business  man. 

Economic  research,  as  I  vision  it,  is  not  an  abstract  something 
away  off  somewhere  distant  from  the  actual  affairs  of  life.  It’s 
not  a  matter  of  fine  spun  theories  and  arguments  indulged  in  by 
a  group  of  so-called  highbrows  out  of  touch  with  actual  business. 
Instead,  it’s  one  of  the  most  concrete  things  you  can  encounter. 


Its  basis  is  facts — all  the  accurate,  dependable  information  one 
can  gather  together — and  to  assemble  these  facts  is  the  ii-st 
job  in  any  research  program.  Then  comes  study  and  analysis 
to  get  at  their  meaning,  and  to  this  job  must  be  brought  ksen 
minds  unbiased  by  preconceived  ideas.  The  whole  job  is  to  get 
at  the  truth.  Maybe  the  truth,  when  it  comes  out,  will  be 
unpalatable,  but  that  can’t  be  helped.  If,  in  our  case,  canners 
have  been  blindly  butting  their  heads  into  a  stone  wall,  the 
sooner  we  get  our  eyesight  repaired  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  of  us. 

Some  wonder  how  this  might  be  done — 

As  an  illustration  of  a  part  of  what  I  am  thinking  about  may 
I  remind  you  that  at  one  of  our  annual  conventions,  the  director 
of  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
presented  some  interesting  figures  to  canners  of  red  sour  cherries 
showing  to  what  regions  their  products  went.  This  information 
was  the  first  step  in  a  study  that  could,  of  course,  have  been 
carried  much  father  had  facilities  and  finances  permitted.  It 
revealed  the  existing  facts  as  to  the  regions  that  were  taking 
cherries,  but  it  did  not  go  behind  those  facts  to  find  the  causes 
of  the  situation  and  discover  what  might  be  done  to  change  it. 
The  chief  value  of  this  preliminary  study  was  to  indicate  to 
cherry  canners,  and  others,  where  they  might  well  direct  their 
merchandising  efforts. 

May  I  remind  you,  too,  that  the  Statistical  Division  was  able 
to  make  this  preliminary  study  only  because  of  two  things :  First, 
the  cherry  canners  wanted  it;  second,  the  cherry  canners  were 
willing  to  place  in  the  Division’s  hands  the  needed  information 
as  to  the  destination  of  their  own  shipments.  This  fact  gets 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  problem.  Market  analyses — 
economic  research  activities — are  not  simply  a  matter  of  money 
to  pay  the  expense  of  conducting  them.  Money,  of  course,  is 
needed  to  hire  statisticians,  economists,  investigators  and  clerical 
staff,  but  all  these  can’t  do  the  job  unless  they  have  the  co¬ 
operation  of  canners.  And  by  cooperation  I  mean  willingness — 
readiness — to  furnish  information  about  their  individual  part 
in  the  whole  industry’s  business.  Somehow  I  just  can’t  follow 
the  mental  processes  of  the  man  who  insists  we  ought  to  get  all 
the  facts  in  the  case  and  then  refuses  to  give  up  any  facts  about 
his  own  business.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  don’t 
mean  that  we  ought  to  invite  into  our  offices  any  and  every 
peeping  Tom  who  wants  to  know  our  private  affairs.  Far  from 
it.  What  I  do  mean  is  that,  if  we  want  a  complete,  accurate, 
helpful  study  made  of  any  of  our  problems  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  turn  over  to  a  competent,  trustworthy  agency  such 
facts  concerning  our  private  business  as  will  enable  that  agency 
to  get  the  picture  of  the  whole  industry,  or  branch  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  without  disclosing  any  private  affairs. 

It  has  been  done — and  it  can  continue  to  be  done.  For  several 
years  the  National  Canners  Association’s  Statistical  Division 
has  been  collecting  and  issuing  figures  on  packs,  shipments,  and 
stocks — and  it  has  done  this  to  the  canners’  satisfaction,  without 
any  canner  having  any  ground  for  believing  that  figures  ibout 
his  individual  business  have  been  disclosed  to  his  competi  ^r  or 
to  the  public. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  to  get  the  proper  li<:  t  on 
our  industry’s  problems — all  the  information  will  not  be  orth- 
coming  from  canners  alone.  Other  industries  and  bus^  esses 
which  affect  ours  will  be  examined  into  and  studied  to  f  1  the 
bearing  they  have  on  our  problems.  Then,  too,  there  is  f;  >ther 
tremendous  source  of  knowledge — and  a  most  importai  one. 
That  is  the  consumer  .  .  .  the  person  who  does  or  does  ii  buy 
this  or  that  particular  product  .  .  .  the  person  who  does  <  does 
not  buy  exactly  in  accordance  with  his  income  level  .  .  the 

person  who  in  one  part  of  the  country  buys  heavily  of  oi  item 
and  who  in  another  part  of  the  country  buys  little  of  thf  same 
item  .  .  .  the  person  who  may  indicate  in  a  measure  lat  a 
new  product  is  liked,  only  to  have  it  go  into  heavy  pr(  ction 
and  nation-wide  distribution  and  not  like  it  .  .  .  the  pers'  who, 
in  fact,  has  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  products  we  pack  leatly 
held  in  a  collective  hand  that  represents  some  130  millioii  )eople 
who  eat  food. 

Perhaps,  by  this  time,  you  are  inclined  to  ask,  “Why  ot  get 
down  to  particulars  and  tell  us  just  what  you  think  an  e  nomic 
research  program  ought  to  cover  and  what  sort  of  quer,  ons  it 
ought  to  answer?”  I  hesitate  to  attempt  that.  Men  exp  lenced 
in  research  are  far  better  equipped  than  I  to  dra  up  » 
program — ^but,  I  do  feel  that  in  projecting  a  program  tl  y 
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the  'ssistance  and  counsel  of  men  who  are  experienced  in  the 
car  ng  industry  and  trade.  As  to  what  sort  of  questions 
eco  mic  research  ought  to  answer,  I  can  perhaps  make  sug- 
ges  ns  best  from  my  own  point  of  view — that  is,  enumerate 
son  of  the  things  I’d  like  to  know,  in  the  belief  that  if  I,  as 
wel  Js  other  canners,  know  the  answers,  our  industry  wouldn’t 
have  to  muddle  through  so  many  difficulties. 


W  lat  are  the  causes  of  over-production?  Is  it  lack  of 
info.mation  on  past  packs?  Is  it  lack  of  information  on  carry¬ 
over?  Does  it  come  from  large  scale  or  small  scale,  or  intermit¬ 
tent  operators?  Is  it  due  to  easy  credit  facilities?  Is  it  specula¬ 
tive  packings? 

To  what  extent  do  weather  conditions  affect  average  annual 
packs? 

What  is  the  relation  of  our  working  capital  to  the  volume  and 
value  of  our  pack?  Do  our  financing  methods  imperil  the  proper 
marketing  and  pricing  of  our  products?  Do  these  methods  invite 
ill-advised  ventures  in  new  canning  enterprises? 

Ai’e  our  distributing  costs  comparable  with  those  of  competing 
products? 

Is  our  present  method  of  distribution — through  broker,  jobber, 
retailer  to  the  consumer — the  most  practical  one?  Can  it  be 
improved  upon? 

What  is  the  consumption  of  the  various  canned  foods  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  for  the  different  regions  of  the  country? 
What  causes  the  variations  by  regions?  Is  it  a  matter  of  income 
level?  Of  food  habits?  Of  distributing  methods? 

What  part  of  our  production  reaches  the  consumer  through 
the  various  channels  of  distribution? 

I  could  go  on  and  ask  many  other  questions;  you  perhaps  could 
ask  many  more. 

And  if  we  can  get  this  research  started — this  effort  to  probe 
seriously  into  the  real  motivating  factors  of  the  industry,  then, 
1  believe  many  other  questions  will  be  asked,  and  that  out  of 
them  will  come  the  foundation  on  which  we  will  be  able  to  build 
a  new  and  sounder  method  of  operation  for  our  own  individual 
businesses  in  our  own  individual  ways — but  with  a  tremendous 
fund  of  knowledge  and  fact  upon  which  we  can  lean  heavily — to 
our  mutual  profit. 

♦  *  ♦ 


Mr.  Thatcher  then  introduced  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  who  warned  his 
audience  that  unless  canners  did  something  about  the  present 
situation,  4  out  of  4,  instead  of  3  out  of  4,  would  be  broke.  The 
blame  lies  with  the  canner  and  no  one  else,  said  Mr.  Corbaley, 
and  yet  he  partially  exempted  them  from  blame  when  he  recalled 
that  hemest  efforts  had  been  made  to  reduce  the  packs  via  the 
acreage  route,  only  to  be  annulled  by  Mother  Nature’s  prolific 
yields.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  nature,  the  industry  would  be  in 
fair  statistical  condition,  averred  Mr.  Corbaley,  but  commercially 
no — si’  e  there  were  no  futures  sold,  the  packs  have  been  moving 
slowly  and  in  small  lots,  panicking  the  industry  into  selling 
below  jst.  Canners  must  meet  this  problem  and  the  Pea  Co- 
operat  e  and  other  activity  indicates  that  they  will.  The 
Janua  demand  will  be  much  larger  than  last  year  because 
stocks  re  lower.  Business,  in  general,  has  come  back  25  per 
cent  s  e  last  May.  The  trend  in  1939  will  be  cautiously  up¬ 
ward,  .it  profit  to  the  canner  will  depend  on  the  individual’s 
capac  to  beat  off  the  sharp  buyer  and  the  real  price  advance 
will  0  come  with  a  reduction  of  ’39  acreage. 

The  3xt  speaker,  Mr.  Victor  E.  Fay,  Vice-President  of 
Libert  -lational  Bank,  Chicago,  with  20  years’  experience  as 
a  who  le  grocer,  made  the  convention  sit  up  and  take  notice 
when  old  them  he  thought  the  canning  industry  one  of  of  the 
finest  .he  country  today  and  that  he  would  rather  be  in  it 
than  a  imber  of  others  viz.:  the  furniture,  nut  and  bolt,  dry 
goods,  etc.  Furthermore,  he  knows  lots  of  canners  making 
money  day.  Several  of  his  customers  are  unloading  10,000 
cases  {  eek  at  a  profit.  He  warned,  however,  that  the  hazards 
of  nati  must  be  overcome  if  the  canning  industry  is  to  be  put 
on  a  s'^  d  basis.  “Know  your  costs  and  don’t  sell  below  them,” 
said  M  Fay.  “Stock  companies  must  retain  some  capital  for 
short  rs.  You  need  your  broker  but  remember  that  the 
buyer  -ges  you  by  the  company  you  keep  so  be  choicy  in 
selectir  our  broker.  Before  he  can  help  you,  you  must  help 
him  by  eping  him  posted  as  to  quality,  quantity,  prices,  etc., 
cultival  the  friendship  of  your  buyers  and  thereby  promote 
steady  .  :-tomers.  Keep  your  sales  and  production  in  line  with 


THE  PROCESSION 


In  every  industry  there  is  always  some  leader  whose  products 
are  in  an  enviable  class  by  themselves;  and  we  are  proud  that 
the  canners  of  America  have  awarded  this  position  in  their 
industry  to  the  equipment  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 
One  such  machine  is 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

FOR  PEAS 


which  separates 
the  tenderest 
peas  from  the 
others  by  gravi¬ 
ty  —  with  hair¬ 
line  accuracy. 

With  the  Lewis, 
top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  as- 
sured.  Simple 
and  compact, 
easily  installed. 

Mail  the  coupon 
for  complete 
details. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

mm  MAEiaaKi 


EiJiPi^AiriKi 

Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

_ MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  I _ 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Spragua-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader, 

Q  Yoiu:  Complete  General  Catalog. 
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your  capital.  Greatest  loses  come  from  speculation.”  Mr.  Fay 
suggested  that  it  might  be  feasible  to  sell  10  per  cent  of  your 
entire  pack  each  month.  The  better  prices  the  last  few  months 
would  balance  the  short  prices  in  the  beginning. 

Attorney  Wayne  T.  Gessinger  of  the  Ohio  Manufacturers 
Association  informed  the  convention  that  the  Wagner  Act 
granted  extraordinary  powers  to  the  administrator  and  as  he 
has  been  loath  to  make  rulings  on  the  subject,  interpretation  of 
the  law  is  still  very  much  a  problem.  He  warned,  however, 
that  a  careful  eye  be  kept  on  State  Legislatures  because  if  and 
when  State  laws  are  passed  which  will  supercede  the  National 
law,  there  will  be  danger  of  competition  between  States.  There 
will  be  a  hearing  on  January  9th,  at  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  as  to  whether  or  not  14  weeks  is  sufficient  time  to  pack. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  his  paper  on  “The 
Value  of  Pack  Statistics”  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Krimendahl. 
Mr.  Campbell  points  out  that  the  value  of  pack  statistics  lies 
not  only  in  supplying  information  as  to  the  amount  of  canned 
foods  for  a  given  year,  but  that  they  are  the  approach  to  an 
economic  research  for  they  give  us  a  record  of  operations  for 
past  years  which  can  be  studied  and  the  results  used  to  guide 
us  in  our  future  operations. 

Then  followed  the  Social  Security  harangue  after  which  the 
convention  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  Hth 

Mr.  Roy  Irons  read  a  paper  on  Tax  Reports  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Barnhart,  Winorr  Canning  Co.  “The  Income  Tax  Report,”  says 
Mr.  Barnhart,  “is  the  major  return  for  the  year  and  from  it 
much  information  can  be  taken  for  other  returns.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  simplification  of  tax  returns,  for  tax  returns  can  not 
be  shortened  or  simplified  unless  the  laws  governing  these  taxes 
are  changed  and  made  less  complicated.” 

Mr.  Maurice  Siegel  of  the  firm  of  Strasburger  and  Siegel, 
Baltimore,  was  unexpectedly  called  on,  yet  because  of  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  gave  a  masterly  account  of 
his  studies  on  the  effect  of  salt  in  canned  tomatoes.  Too  much 
salt  breaks  down  the  tomato  and  as  the  factor  “Solidity” 
accounts  for  20  points  in  the  grading,  very  often  too  much  salt 
is  the  sole  reason  for  a  lower  grade.  Mr.  Siegel  recommends  a 
maximum  of  25  grains  to  a  No.  2  can.  This  paper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  a  later  edition. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Baker,  Federal  Inspector  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  presented  his  annual  report  on  Grading  Raw 
and  Finished  Products  in  Ohio,  which  will  be  published  in  full 
later.  Some  timely  excerpts  follow: 

“There  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  stations  inspecting 
sweet  corn,  the  service  being  confined  to  the  same  area  as  in 
previous  years,  3,598,630  pounds  being  inspected. 

Due  to  severe  frosts  in  April  and  May,  the  Ohio  cherry  crop 
was  virtually  destroyed.  The  volume  packed  being  too  small  to 
warrant  inspection. 

2,263,379  pounds  of  cucumber  pickles  for  brining  were  certi¬ 
fied,  compared  with  698,603  pounds  in  1937,  or  an  increase  of 
224  per  cent. 

10,167,508  pounds  of  cabbage  for  kraut  were  received  under 
inspection,  comparing  with  339,095  pounds  in  1937,  thus  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  9,828,413  pounds  over  a  year  ago.  Separate 
reports  of  these  commodities  are  being  prepared  in  detail  and 
may  be  secured  upon  request. 

On  tomatoes  the  number  of  stations  using  inspection  dropped 
to  34,  eleven  less  than  in  1937,  one  less  than  in  1936  and  only 
one  more  than  in  1935. 

146,681,118  pounds  of  tomatoes  were  certified  in  comparison 
with  95,012,395  in  1937;  152,591,231  in  1936;  97,352,177  in  1935, 
and  the  five-year  average  from  1930  to  1934  of  42,248,236.  In 
spite  of  the  reduction  of  factories  and  the  amount  of  tons  de¬ 
livered,  growers  received  $824,182.79,  or  the  largest  amount  of 
money  paid  them  since  the  inception  of  the  inspection  service. 

The  percent  of  U.  S.  No.  Is  ranged  at  different  stations  from 
32  to  70.  averaging  56  per  cent;  U.  S.  No.  2s  from  19  to  59, 
averaging  39  per  cent,  and  culls  from  2  to  22,  averaging  5  per 
cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  percent  of  U.  S. 
No.  Is  is  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  inspection  service, 
the  per  cent  of  culls  did  not  exceed  1935 — 36  or  37  and  is  4  per 
cent  below  the  five-year  average  from  1930  to  1934.  In  1937, 
the  southcentral  section  averaged  56  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  Is; 
35  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2s,  and  9  per  cent  culls,  compared  with 
59  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  Is,  33  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2s,  and  8  per 


cent  culls  in  1938.  The  northwest  section  58-36  and  6  in  1)37, 
and  62-34  and  4  in  1938.  The  western  section  59-33  and  3  in 
1937  and  52-41  and  7  in  1938.” 

The  convention  was  then  divided  into  two  sections:  The  Corn 
and  the  Tomato. 

]  NEW  TOMATO  STRAINS 
By  H.  D.  Brown 

UR  tomato  variety  and  strain  tests  for  1938  were  restricted 
to  Marietta  trials  of  early  varieties.  However,  some  of 
these  varieties  are  canned  on  a  limited  scale  in  some  states. 
For  instance,  Prichard,  which  yielded  the  most  in  these  tests, 
is  canned  in  some  sections.  The  varieties  Scarlet  Dawn,  Valiant, 
Marhio  and  Marglobe  all  produced  an  excellent  crop  and  are  all 
suitable  for  canning  although  Marhio  is  a  pink  variety  used 
largely  for  greenhouse  culture.  Rutgers  did  not  do  quite  as 
well  as  the  other  varieties  already  mentioned,  but  might  do  well 
on  some  of  the  lighter  soils  in  the  Ohio  canning  area.  Early 
prolific  fruits  were  too  small  and  the  yields  too  low.  The  yields 
of  Cleveland  Banner  were  too  low  due  largely  to  its  lateness  of 
maturity. 

No  reliable  outside  yield  records  of  Globelle,  the  new  pink 
leaf  mold  resistant  variety  from  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  have  been  obtained.  Neither  do  we  have  any  yield 
records  of  the  new  strains  of  tomatoes  produced  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Seed  Growers  fellow  working  with  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  These  new  tomatoes 
develop  a  uniform  color  from  stem  to  blossom  ends.  However, 
they  must  be  tested  for  one  or  two  additional  seasons  before 
their  worth  can  be  fully  evaluated. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  E.  W.  Montell  of  the  Joseph  Camp¬ 
bell  Company  I  am  listing,  herewith,  some  results  which  they 
secured  at  seven  Ohio  points  in  1938.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Regular  Baltimore,  Early  Baltimore  and  J.  T.  D.  all  yielded  a 
good  crop. 

TOMATO  VARIETY  TESTS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
JOSEPH  CAMPBELL  CO.  IN  1938 


Regular  Early 

Place  Baltimore  Baltimore  J.T.D.  Rutgers 

Lyons,  Ohio  .  12.6  8.8  13.85  . 

Curtice,  Ohio  .  13.94  9.91  11.00  11.86 

Swanton,  Ohio  .  17.73  20.28  17.65  . 

Oak  Harbor,  Ohio....  15.1  12.4  10.3  . 

Curtice,  Ohio  . .  10.21  8.1  9.66  . 

Lyons,  Ohio  .  10.1  13.53  10.52  . 

Oak  Harbor,  Ohio....  7.59  8.94  9.77  . 

Average  .  12.47  11.72  11.82  . 


At  the  Corn  Meeting,  Mr.  Chester  W.  Swaim,  discussion 
leader,  presented  a  series  of  charts  which  showed  quite  definitely 
that  the  oversupply  of  canned  corn  lay  mostly  in  the  fancy 
yellow  cream  style,  and  pointed  out  that  since  this  is  paclced  in 
the  main  by  the  “big  boys”  it  was  their  duty  to  cut  acreage  for 
'39.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  little 
fellow  to  cut  acreage  and  still  pack  corn  because  it  is  eco’omic- 
ally  unsound  to  operate  on  less  than  30  to  50  thousand  --ases. 

But  these  corn  canners  aren’t  depending  too  much  on  thi  large 
operators  cutting  acreage  for  they  showed  a  great  d  al  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  plan  to  set  up  a  “Seal  of  Quality”  similar 
to  that  in  Indiana  under  which  all  products  must  be  gove  iment 
graded,  attain  a  certain  grade  and  have  the  canners  bor  1  as  a 
guarantee.  Messrs.  M.  W.  Baker  and  J.  C.  Biggers  prc  lise  a 
much  reduced  cost  on  this  grading  service,  the  old  fit  ^re  of 
$10.00  per  1,000  being  melted  down  even  as  low  as  $2.  5  plus 
freight  for  100,000  or  over.  Mr.  Baker  pointed  out  the  dvan- 
tage  of  selling  by  grade  and  it  looks  like  the  Ohio  boys  ill  do 
something  about  it. 

As  the  convention  was  about  to  close,  a  rising  vote  of  hanks 
was  made  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Thatcher  for  his  untiring  eft  'ts  us 
President  for  the  past  2  years. 

The  Election: 

President — J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  Esmeralda  Canning  Co.,  Cii  ileville. 

Vice-President — R.  C.  Sharp,  Sharp  Canning  Co.,  R  "ikford. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio. 

New  Directors: 

E.  C.  Thatcher,  DeGraff  Food  Co.,  DeGraff. 

C.  T.  Vandervort,  Jamestown  Canning  Co.,  Wilminr  on. 

H.  J.  Vander  Horst,  H.  J,  Vander  Horst  Cannery,  St.  j.Iary’s. 

F.  L.  Dutton,  'Winchester  Canning  Co.,  Columbus. 
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IV  ORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Eithmr  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Mortal  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

l-  rtr  Whole  Crain  o> 
Cream  Style 


Mortal  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Mortal  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulare 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Nfui  fpar 

from 

PERtlNrHAPMAM 

Dc/INNING  W  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Pl€tnt'‘ 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


WE 
CREATE 
AND 

DEVELOPE 

c  o  cr  ^  I  A  I 


tl, 


ARTISTIC 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

VARNISHED 

AND 

EMBOSSED 

LABELS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery 
none  is  as  important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The 
equipment  that  saves  peeis,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the 
satisfactory  hulling  of  peas,  when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity 
as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas,  is  of  utmost  importance. 
For  this  reason,  Hamachek  Ideal  Green  Pea  Hulling  Machin¬ 
ery  is  playing  a  very  important  pant  in  the  production  of 
canned  Peas. 


1 


RANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO, 

Miiniil  <ict  liters  of  Viners,  V'iner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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CALIFORNIA  CANNERS  HOLD  A  VEGETABLE 
CUTTING  BEE 

HE  Eleventh  Annual  Vegetable  Sample-Cutting 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  held  in  the 
spacious  Concert  Room  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  on  Tuesday,  December  6th,  attracted  a  large 
attendance.  With  the  details  in  charge  of  Frank  A. 
Dixon,  the  cutting  and  judging  progressed  very 
smoothly,  with  results  that  will  doubtless  prove  valu¬ 
able,  as  in  the  past. 

At  the  sample  cutting  held  a  year  ago,  spinach  was 
quite  strongly  stressed  and  a  feature  was  the  showing 
of  the  canned  product  from  other  competing  States, 
especially  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  This  year, 
asparagus  was  to  the  fore  and  one  table  was  given  over 
to  a  display  of  samples  of  all  green  from  other  States, 
particularly  from  Illinois,  Georgia  and  Delaware. 
These  not  only  attracted  much  attention,  but  came  in 
for  considerable  praise  for  some  of  their  outstanding 
features.  A  total  of  290  samples  of  asparagus 
were  judged,  illustrating  the  scope  of  the  cutting. 

A  splendid  showing  of  tomatoes  and  tomato 
juice  was  made,  with  one  table  given  over  to 
experimental  packs  of  new  varieties  of  tomatoes,  some 
of  which  seem  very  promising.  More  will  doubtless 
be  heard  from  some  of  these  varieties  in  the  future. 

The  showing  of  spinach  was  confined  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  pack  this  year,  with  about  30  samples  shown. 
In  general,  these  were  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of 
recent  years. 

Following  the  inspection  by  interested  canners  and 
members  of  their  staffs,  all  repaired  to  the  adjoining 
Rose  Room  where  a  splendid  luncheon  was  served, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  judging^ 
along  with  talks  on  matters  related  to  the  growing  of 
better  crops. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  president  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  introduced  the  speakers  and  explained  that 
the  absence  of  secretary  Preston  McKinney  was  due  to 
his  attendance  at  the  State  Fruit  Growers  Convention 
at  Ventura,  California. 

Henry  Dodd,  with  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  spoke  on  the  results  of  the  cutting  of  asparagus 
and  said  that  in  general  a  better  showing  was  made 
than  last  year.  For  example,  white  asparagus  ran  87 
per  cent  to  excellent  and  good,  against  84  per  cent  last 
year.  Traces  of  white  marred  the  green  grass  in  a  few 
instances,  and  here  and  there  a  little  staining  was 
detected,  but  the  imperfections  were  few  and  not 
serious. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Hanna  spoke  on  the  cutting  of  Eastern 
asparagus  and  suggested  that  the  results  were  quite  a 
surprise  to  many.  It  was  found  that  the  Eastern  pack, 
confined  of  course  to  all  green,  ran  to  tighter  heads 
than  the  California  product,  when  it  had  been  expected 
that  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  The  color  and 
general  appearance  of  the  Eastern  product  was 
especially  fine,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  California  grass 
had  a  better  flavor.  The  cause  for  the  tighter  head 
remains  to  be  explained,  according  to  Dr.  Hanna. 

In  reporting  on  tomatoes  Charles  Froelich,  of  the 
Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company,  said  that  the  fine 
product  shown  was  a  surprise  to  many.  Canners  had 


complained  about  the  stock  delivered  to  them  last  fall, 
leading  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  pack  wculd 
be  off  grade.  Inspection  proved,  however,  that  it  .vas 
better  than  usual,  the  color  in  solid  pack  tomatoes  being 
especially  fine.  The  standards  were  good,  too,  with  the 
exception  that  a  few  samples  were  a  little  soft.  The 
drained  weight  of  solid  pack  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Eighteen  samples  of  juice  were  tested  and  sixteen  of 
these  graded  good  or  excellent. 

Leon  Dierkes,  of  the  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  reported 
on  spinach  and  said  that  this  product  did  not  average 
up  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  liquor  was  fairly 
clear  throughout,  but  stems  seemed  more  prominent, 
with  some  of  the  leaves  a  little  off  color.  In  general,  the 
samples  were  scarcely  up  to  the  usual  California 
standard. 

The  pack  of  experimental  varieties  of  tomatoes  was 
gone  into  by  Paul  Wilbur,  also  of  the  Richmond-Chase 
Co.,  who  suggested  that  results  were  necessarily  not 
final,  but  that  some  of  the  new  tomatoes  showed  consid¬ 
erable  promise.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  develop 
varieties  whose  acidity  is  somewhat  higher  than  those 
now  in  use  and  which  may  be  processed  with  less 
cooking. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Esty,  of  the  National  Canners  Laboratory 
at  San  Francisco,  commented  on  results  of  the  cutting 
and  said  that  these  were  becoming  more  valuable 
through  the  years,  as  much  valuable  data  was  being 
compiled  for  comparison  purposes.  He  said  that  the 
color  and  solidity  of  the  tomatoes  packed  this  year  were 
especially  good,  tomatoes  having  a  good  acidity  con¬ 
tent.  He  explained  that  the  white  appearance  of  the 
edges  of  spinach  leaves  this  season,  was  nothing  new, 
but  that  it  was  more  prevalent  than  usual.  The  food 
value  of  the  product  is  not  affected,  but  consumers  com¬ 
plain  about  it.  He  praised  the  appearance  of  the 
asparagus  pack. 

Dr.  Hanna  outlined  some  of  the  work  being  done  on 
the  asparagus  project,  which  has  for  its  aims  the 
development  of  new  varieties  and  the  improvement  of 
the  output  per  acre.  He  said  that  this  was  tedious  work, 
taking  a  long  time  to  produce  results,  but  he  felt  that 
some  improved  strains  were  being  developed. 

Dr.  J.  H.  MacGillivray,  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  formerly  with  Purdue  University,  Ind  ana, 
spoke  on  tomato  culture  and  packing.  He  told  of  ^ome 
of  the  work  that  had  been  done  on  tomatoes  in  Inti  ana, 
and  contrasted  conditions  there  with  those  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  expressed  surprise  at  finding  about  i  >,000 
acres  in  this  State  given  over  to  the  growing  of  I  ilian 
tomatoes  for  canning.  In  California,  the  h  'gest 
tomatoes  used  anywhere  for  packing  are  grown,  tlong 
with  the  smallest.  He  explained  some  of  the  woi  that 
is  being  carried  on  here  to  secure  strains  having  nore 
acidity  than  those  in  general  use. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Rudolph,  of  the  University  of  Calif  rnia, 
and  Stationed  at  San  Jose,  spoke  on  tomato  plant 
diseases,  with  special  reference  to  wilt.  Sever,  new 
varieties  are  being  tested,  he  said,  with  one  ibout 
ready  for  release.  He  commented  on  the  possibil  ies  of 
getting  changes  in  tomatoes  through  spraying,  s  has 
been  done  with  some  fruits,  but  said  that  th  3  was 
still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
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KEEP  YOUR 
PROPERTY 

fully  protected  against  loss  by 

FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  contingencies 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


DMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

►ESICNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


VI  RC  1  N  lA 


S-P-E-E-D 

If  you  can  take  'em  away 

KYLER 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

will  put  ^em  thru — NEAT.  They  have  every- 
thins  with  half  the  parts  —  plus  SPEED 

Save  on  Labeling  costs — Order  today 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR— The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR— Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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you  Must  Support  This  Canned 

Pea  Advertising 


By  ‘^BETTER 

IT’S  the  day  after  Christmas  and  all  through  the 
house  busy  housewives  are  starting  to  sweep  up  the 
needles  that  have  dropped,  so  far,  from  the  trees 
that  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  holiday.  The  hard  mix 
candy  has  been  pretty  well  eaten  up  by  this  time,  and 
memories  of  the  Christmas  dinner  are  beginning  to 
wane  rapidly.  In  a  few  weeks  the  garbage  men  in 
large  cities  will  drag  away  the  remains  of  the 
thousands  of  trees  that  once  so  bravely  made  a  house¬ 
hold  happy  as  one  of  the  principal  decorations.  In 
a  month  or  two  we’ll  be  busy  thinking  about  the 
approaching  Spring,  and  Christmas  will  be  forgotten 
until  next  December.  That’s  life  and  a  splendid  example 
of  the  force  of  advertising ! 

On  only  three  or  four  occasions  during  the  past  few 
years  has  the  well  know  columnist  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
been  wrong  w'hile  stating  facts,  and  then  he  has  been 
quick  to  apoligize  when  errors  have  been  pointed  out 
to  him.  In  his  column  last  night  he  had  this  to  say 
among  many  other  things  about  advertising:  “To  get 
mass  production  you  must  have  mass  distribution.  To 
get  mass  distribution  you  must  have  a  mass  shop 
window.  You  can  get  that  through  mass  advertising — 
and  in  no  other  way.”  .  .  .  “An  honestly  and  fairly 
conducted  advertising  industry  is  as  essential  to  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  institutions  as  is  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.” 

Getting  back  to  my  argument  first  advanced  in  this 
article  that  Christmas  as  it  is  celebrated  owes  a  lot  to 
advertising,  let’s  think  a  minute  about  our  individual 
reactions  this  year  and  every  year.  First  of  all  we 
enjoy  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  in  the  way  we  like  best 
and  can  afford,  and  settle  down  to  a  few  weeks  of 
regular  business,  knowing  we  have  always  enjoyed  a 
Christmas  holiday  a  few  weeks  after  the  Turkey  Festi¬ 
val.  Still  we  slip  into  December.  A  week  and  then 
two,  maybe  three  almost  pass  and  if  we  think  about 
Christmas  at  all  we  say  to  a  friend,  “My,  I  can’t 
believe  Christmas  is  only  a  few  days  away.”  We  first 
of  all  see  street  decorations,  in  the  North,  youngsters 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  start  laying  in  a 
stock  of  fireworks,  annual  charity  drives  get  under 
way,  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  our  community  are 
stressed. 

Pre-season  sales  are  advertised  by  department  stores, 
soon  editors  warn  us  that  only  so  many  shopping  days 
remain  before  Christmas.  Family  lists  are  prepared 
and  presented.  Dad  takes  a  long  breath  and  removes 
the  elastic  from  the  bank  roll.  At  last,  Christmas  is 
on  it’s  way!  Seriously,  don’t  you  see  that  aside  from 
the  apparently  small  minority  that  take  a  delight  in 
singing  Christmas  carols,  the  church  leaders  and  those 
viewing  Christmas  as  a  religious  festival,  the  rest 
of  us  are  the  willing  victims  of  one  of  the  greatest 
yearly  advertsing  spectacles  and  merchandising  build 
ups  in  the  history  of  selling? 


PROFITS’’* 

Quoting  again  from  Hugh  S.  Johnson’s  column  of 
yesterday  he  in  turn  quotes  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold  that 
advertising  is  unfair  to  the  little  man  in  business 
because  he  can’t  afford  it  and  the  big  fellow  can  and 
does.  Consistent  readers  of  this  section  of  The 
Canning  Trade  will  chortle  at  this  and  agree  that 
this  is  what  they  have  been  arguing  all  along.  That 
the  small  canner  cannot  afford  to  advertise.  Well, 
that  may  be  true  but  it’s  the  only  activity  engaged  in 
by  the  large  canner  that  the  smallest  in  the  field  fails 
to  pattern  after,  if  he  refrains  from  advertising.  Small 
plants  feel  free  to  outfit  with  the  latest  in  canning 
machinery.  Small  packers  take  pride,  as  they  should, 
in  labeling  their  pack  in  an  attractive  manner ;  if  they 
are  wise  they  go  as  far  as  they  can  in  placing  informa¬ 
tive  labels  on  their  goods.  Small  packers  try  their  best 
to  engage  the  same  brokers  who  handle  the  large 
accounts  and  are  well  content  when  their  efforts  are  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  all  particulars  small  canners  follow  the 
lead  of  the  large  ones  except  where  advertising  is 
concerned. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  booklet  “Selling  Facts  Worth 
Knowing  About  Canned  Peas,”  published  by  The 
American  Can  Company,  is  prepared  for  the  grocers 
of  America  as  is  stated  on  the  cover  page.  As  far  as 
I  know  it  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  I  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  but  I  think  such  a  booklet  has  been  on  the  list 
of  available  publications  of  a  like  nature  sent  out  by 
The  American  Can  Company  for  some  time.  To  be 
exact,  the  inside  of  the  cover  page  says  it  was  copy¬ 
righted  in  1936.  How  long  ago  do  you  think  some 
enterprising  canner  with  a  stock  of  peas  to  move  sent 
me  one  of  these  booklets.  A  year  ago?  Six  months 
ago?  No  sir-e-e-e-1  It  came  to  my  desk  at  the  same 
time  I  received  the  kit  from  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Co-operative.  Did  some  little  canner  not  able  to  ake 
twenty  four  sheets  and  pages  in  national  magazine  ,  in 
color  and  big  spreads  in  the  large  daily  newspapers, 
send  me  this  booklet  on  how  my  customers  migh:  sell 
more  canned  peas?  Not  by  a  long  shot!  It  can  e  to 
me  accompained  by  a  printed  letter  recommending  it, 
and  which  contained  the  current  story  of  Del  ]\*  »nte 
advertising. 

Evidently  Del  Monte  thinks  the  efforts  of  The  Ca  ined 
Pea  Co-operative  ought  to  be  supplemented  in  <  >’ery 
way  possible  by  all  those  anxious  to  see  the  effoi  s  of 
the  committee  bear  fruit.  More  power  to  Del  ^  mte 
and  every  canner  willing  to  do  what  they  can  to  ard 
helping  to  sell  more  canned  peas.  Advertising  wih  nelp 
move  the  pack  this  Season,  and  every  season,  but  a  ithy 
on  the  part  of  any  canner  of  peas  will  retard  by  j>  st  so 

*  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  design  ,  etc., 
to  “Better  Profits”  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communit  itiovi 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS”  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  tO 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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mu- h  the  campaign  as  a  whole.  Remember  the  example 
of  the  merchandising  build  up  in  connection  with 
Ch:  istmas  and  do  your  part  toward  building  up  in  the 
coiiociousness  of  consumers  the  value  they  will  find  in 
canned  peas. 

The  close  of  1938  sees  us  probably  further  away 
from  Utopia  in  the  canning  business,  or  any  other 
business  for  that  matter,  than  we  have  been  for  some 
time,  but  strange  times  produce  strange  customs.  I 
wonder  if  it’s  asking  too  much  for  all  of  our  readers 
to  do  something  toward  selling  more  canned  peas.  I 
know  the  salmon  canners  and  the  pineapple  packers 
and  many  other  canners  allied  in  one  group  or  another 
all  fight  for  their  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  but 
why  can’t  a  fruit  canner  work  out  some  plan  whereby 
he  can  cash  in  to  some  extent  at  least  on  this  big  canned 
pea  merchandising  plan  starting  January  15th? 

Receipe  leaflets  for  menus  made  up  in  part  of  canned 
foods  can  always  include  peas  as  a  vegetable.  Probably 
a  corn  canner  won’t  feel  very  much  like  advertising 
canned  peas  but  nothing  is  to  prevent  a  pineapple 
packer  from  advocating  the  use  of  canned  peas  in 
menus.  There  are  countless  ways  in  which  canners 
in  varied  ways  can  tie  in  their  sales  efforts  with 
those  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Co-operative  and 
at  the  same  time  sell  just  as  many  cases  as  usual  of 
their  own  products.  We  never  would  have  a  big 
Christmas  if  only  the  manufacturers  of  Erector  sets 
advertised.  Then  it  would  be  an  Erector  Set  Christ¬ 
mas  and  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us  would  have  slim  pick¬ 
ings.  We’ll  never  sell  canned  peas  as  we  want  them  to 
sell  unless  every  canner  remembers  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  helps  the  campaign.  Even  if  your  products 
are  not  at  all  related  to  canned  peas,  the  success  of  a 
single  factor  in  the  selling  of  increased  quantities  of 
canned  foods  reflects  credit  on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Several  years  ago  the  corn  canners  had  a  very  compact, 
well  organized  body  that  might  have  gone  places  in  the 
merchandising  of  canned  corn,  but  the  fates  willed 
otherwise,  the  “Corn  Canners”  are  no  more.  Let’s  not 
allow  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  organization  to  die 
a  boi  iiiiT.  Let’s  talk  up  the  campaign  even  if  we  are 
sellirg  canned  pork  and  beans  or  hominy.  If  any  sec¬ 
tion  f  the  canning  trade  can  get  together,  adequately 
finaii  a  an  advertising  campaign,  enthuse  wholesale  and 
retai.  dealers  wdth  the  plan  and  actually  move  goods,  it 
will  '  -  the  most  forward  step  taken  by  the  industry  in 
the  1  st  decade.  And  I  am  not  forgetting  the  splendid 
worl,  already  done  in  this  direction  by  co-operatives 
alrec  ’  organized. 

E\  y  wholesale  grocer  ought  to  feature  peas  during 
detai  of  the  campaign;  he  ought  to  endorse  it;  he 
ough  0  talk  about  it  to  his  customers.  Pea  canners 
with  Tail  salesmen  ought  to  carry  advertising  sets 
with  ‘icm  at  all  times;  they  ought  to  make  displays 
whei,  er  possible;  they  shoud  initiate  display  con¬ 
tests  1’  the  best  window,  counter  and  floor  displays; 
they  •  ght  to  fight  for  preferred  position  on  the  dealers’ 
shelv  when  the  campaign  starts,  and  fight  harder  than 
ever  maintain  this  position. 

E\  y  wholesale  grocer  ought  to  feature  peas  during 
the  d  e,  and  every  voluntary  advertising  group  ought 
to  do  ■  5  part  toward  making  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 


For  Cut  Green  or  Wax  Beans 


^  1  The  New 

U  CRCO 

Special 

Double  Grader 

Increases  the  Yield  of  Small 

Size  (fancy)  Cut  Beans 
Over  Fifty  Percent 

The  use  of  the  new  CRCO  Special  Double 
Grader  for  accurately  size-grading  green  and 
wax  beans  after  cutting  has  attracted  the 
widespread  attention  of  packers  and  food 
brokers  everywhere  because  this  new  grader 
delivers  a  product  which  is  both  uniform  in 
size  and  free  from  objectionable  short  ends 
and  seed  beans. 

Any  pack  graded  by  this  new  CRCO 
method  instantly  attracts  the  attention  of 
buyers  because  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
“fancy”  grade  which  commands  a  higher  price. 

Investigate  the  CRCO  Special  Double 
Grader  —  learn  how  it  will  increase  your 
profits. 

Send  for  Bulletin  t  t  § 

No.  1  and  Prices.  ^  It  t  t  t  mm  m 
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Co-operative  merchandising  plan  a  huge  success.  Never 
mind  if  your  neighbor  isn’t  interested,  never  mind  what 
the  other  fellow  does,  do  your  part.  Even  the  pea 
canner  not  contributing  financially  to  the  campaign  will 
be  foolish  if  he  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  support 
being  given  canned  peas. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  above,  read  the  following  and 
note: 

ADVERTISING  REDUCES  COST 

It  is  a  foolish  error  to  believe  that  money  spent  in 
advertising  increases  the  COST  of  the  products  of 
industry. 

There  is  one  automobile  in  use  in  the  United  States 
today  for  every  four  or  five  people. 

How  many  automobiles  would  there  be  if  millions  of 
dollars  had  not  been  SPENT  IN  ADVERTISING? 

How  many  of  the  millions  of  people  now  profitably 
employed  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  automo¬ 
biles  would  HAVE  JOBS? 

More  money  has  been  spent  for  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  United  States  than  in  all  other  countries 
of  the  world  combined,  and  yet  you  can  buy  an  automo¬ 
bile  here  for  a  fraction  of  its  cost  in  any  other  country. 

♦  *  * 

It  is  an  economic  truth  and  an  indisputable  fact  that 
the  cost  of  goods  or  services  in  any  industry  or  profes¬ 
sion  is  REDUCED  BY  ADVERTISING. 

There  is  no  element  of  magic  or  mystery  about  it,  and 
certainly  NO  ELEMENT  OF  CONTRADICTION. 

It  is  the  simplest  economics  that  any  product  can  be 
made  or  any  service  rendered  cheaper  BY  VOLUME. 

Advertising  is  the  one  indispensable  factor  in  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  BY  VOLUME. 

It  multiplies  both  the  uses  and  the  USERS  of  a  pro¬ 
duct,  and  in  that  exact  proportion  reduces  the  UNIT 
COST  of  production. 

Let  any  manufacturer  produce  thousands  instead  of 
hundreds,  millions  instead  of  thousands,  of  his  automo¬ 
biles  or  tooth  brushes  or  radio  tubes,  and  he  will 
inevitably  halve  and  HALVE  AGAIN  their  retail  cost. 
That  has  happened  in  the  automotive  industry. 

It  has  happened  WITHIN  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS 
in  the  radio  industry. 

It  has  happened  in  every  American  industry  whose 
products  are  in  common  use  in  the  United  States  for 
the  sole  reason  that  they  are  available  to  the  people 

at  a  price  they  can  AFFORD  TO  PAY. 

*  *  ♦ 

NOBODY  disputes  these  facts,  which  are  of  common 
knowledge. 

Why  should  anybody  doubt  or  dispute  the  essential 
part  ADVERTISING  HAS  PLAYED  in  recommending 
the  beneficial  products  of  industry  and  labor  to  USE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

Who  would  buy  a  product  he  KNOWS  NOTHING 
ABOUT? 

How  is  he  to  know  of  its  uses  or  qualities  or  its 
VERY  EXISTENCE,  if  these  facts  are  not  brought  to 
his  attention  by  SOME  FORM  OF  ADVERTISING? 

Advertising  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  dissemination  of  INFORMATION  AND  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE  which  enables  the  people  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  of  CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  LIVING. 

Reprint  courtesy  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  August  S,  19SS,  in  “Armour 
Magazine." 


'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

UPON  coMPLiniON  of  the  sale  of  the  McAllen  (Texas)  plant  of 
the  Bohannon  Canning  Company,  general  offices  were  moved 
to  Edinburg,  Texas,  which  plant  is  being  enlarged  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  season. 

• 

L.  M.  BOGGS  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Kelley-Clarke  Company. 

• 

MORE  THAN  100,000  dealer  kits  for  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Cooperative’s  sales  drive  have  already  been  distributed,  accoid- 
ing  to  Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Michigan,  chairman  of  the 
merchandising  committee.  “This  early  demand  is  most  significant 
for  our  campaign  is  just  getting  under  way,”  declared  Mr. 
Gerber.  “Requests  are  arriving  daily  in  such  numbers  that  we 
are  forced  to  warn  dealers  to  order  early,  or  be  forced  to  wait 
on  a  possible  reprinting.”  The  kits  which  contain  banners, 
window  streamers,  price  cards,  display  suggestions  and  full 
instructions  for  cooperating  with  the  packers  are  obtained  from 
the  distributors  who  in  turn  order  them  from  the  participating 
canners. 

• 

SECRETARY  WALLACE  has  announced  locations  for  the  four 
regional  agricultural  office  laboratories  authorized  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  These  are  to  be  located  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  New  Orleans,  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and  another 
near  San  Francisco. 

• 

JACK  T.  PARIS,  Secretary-Traffic  Manager  of  the  Ozark  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  will  resign  that  position  effective  January  1st, 
to  become  associated  with  the  Heekin  Can  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Springfield,  Missouri. 

• 

H.  L.  WHEELER,  for  33  years  associated  with  American  Can 
Company  Southern  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  was  retired  on 
November  30th  and  the  vacancy  of  Superintendent  filled  by 
R.  C.  Memory,  Mr.  Wheeler’s  former  assistant. 

• 

THIRTY-FIVE  NEW  RECIPES  using  peanut  butter,  developed  and 
tested  in  The  Glass  Kitchen,  have  just  appeared  under  the 
signature  of  the  Glass  Container  Association  in  an  attractive 
format  with  the  title,  “More  Uses  for  Peanut  Butter.”  The 
folder  is  the  basis  of  a  campaign  to  widen  the  peanut  butter 
market  by  showing  its  many  uses  as  a  cooking  ingredient. 

• 

THE  ECKERSON  FRUIT  CANNERS,  INC.,  have  established  a  full 
time  sales  office  at  1100  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  The 
Jersey  City  office  of  this  company  is  to  be  eliminated  except  as 
an  Eastern  Sales  Office. 

• 

WARD  GOODLOE,  Ward  Goodloe  &  Company,  was  elected  T^resi- 
dent  of  the  Saint  Louis  Brokers  Association  at  a  meeting 
I'ecently  held.  W.  E.  Kicker,  Kicker  Brokerage  Company  was 
named  Vice-President;  A.  James  Moore,  Speak  &  Moore,  Secre¬ 
tary;  H.  O.  Smith,  Perry  &  Smith  Brokerage  Con  pany, 
Treasurer. 

• 

BEVERLY  w.  HOFFMAN,  packers  can  representative  in  th  New 
Orleans  district  for  Continental  Can  Company,  died  on  Dei  mber 
5th  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  of  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Ho  fman, 
who  was  49  years  old,  had  been  salesman  for  the  America  i  Can 
Company  in  the  New  Orleans  district  for  a  number  of  ears, 
becoming  associated  with  Continental  Can  Company  ir  1929. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  commercial  canning  trade  in  A1  >ama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  His  widow  and  two  children  s  ivive. 

• 

SIXTY-THREE  VETERAN  EMPLOYEES  in  the  service  of  the  meri- 
can  Can  Company  for  twenty-five  or  more  years  were  i  cently 
honored  at  a  dinner  at  Fairport,  New  York,  and  awarded  ervice 
pins.  George  W.  Cobb,  known  throughout  the  entire  iiidustry, 
was  awarded  a  special  testimonial  signed  by  all  who  a*  tended 
the  dinner. 

• 

ARTHUR  c.  MARQUARDT  was  recently  named  President  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  Representatives  of  Ch- '"eland. 
R.  J.  Boswell  of  Durkee  Famous  Foods,  was  elected  Tri  asurer. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


THE  PATMAN  CHAIN  TAX 

ITH  introduction  of  the  Patman  chain  store  tax 
bill  into  Congress  scheduled  for  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  opponents  of  the  measure  continue  inten¬ 
sive  efforts  to  build  up  sentiment  against  the  proposal. 

Charges  that  Congressman  Patman  had  served  as  a 
lecturer  for  the  McKesson  &  Robbins  firm,  which  has 
come  in  for  wide  publicity  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
are  apparently  being  counted  upon  by  the  federal  chain 
tax  bill  opponents  to  react  against  the  Congressman’s 
anti-chain  measure. 

In  addition,  some  progress  is  being  made  in  lining 
up  organized  groups,  not  directly  identified  with  the 
grocery  industry,  in  opposition  to  any  plan  to  impose 
punitive  taxation  upon  chains,  with  the  avowed  inten¬ 
sion  of  driving  the  interstate  corporate  chains  from  the 
food  distributing  picture. 

Insofar  as  the  remainder  of  the  food  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  have  been  no  new  developments  during 
the  past  week.  Sentiment  favoring  enactment  of  the 
federal  chain  store  tax  laws  continues  to  find  its  spear¬ 
head  in  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Generally  speaking,  sentiment  in  non-chain  food 
circles  appears  considerably  mixed  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  Patman  federal  chain  tax,  although  those 
favoring  the  measure  are  perhaps  more  vociferous 
than  those  who  disapprove  of  the  proposal,  or  are  “on 
the  fence”  on  the  matter. 

Some  of  the  large  corporate  chains  continue  efforts 
to  secure  support  from  processors  and  food  products 
manufacturers,  contending  that  enactment  of  the 
fedei  al  tax  bill  will  drive  some  of  the  largest  distribu¬ 
tors  of  food  products  from  the  customers’  lists  of  such 
pro(  <sors  and  manufacturers. 

SPECIALTY  ORDERS 

E  PHILADELPHIA  FOOD  DISTRIBUTORS’ 
SSOCIATION  has  concluded  an  agreement  under 
aich  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  agree  to 
defi'  e  performances  in  the  handling  of  specialty 
ordt  . 

U  er  the  terms  of  the  pact,  the  jobber  agrees  to 
deli  ■  all  specialty  orders  promptly  and  in  their 
entit  y,  as  written,  and  without  substitution ;  to  return 
proi  ly  to  the  manufacturer  all  such  orders  that  he 
cam  deliver  promptly  because  of  credit  or  other 
reas  s,  and  to  add  accepted  specialty  orders  to  the 
reta  s’  regular  orders  promptly,  not  turning  said 
ordt  over  to  their  own  salesmen  for  further  confirma¬ 
tion  '  possible  cancellation.  In  addition  the  jobbers 
agre  not  to  accept  return  from  retailer  of  all  or  any 
part  f  specialty  orders  unless  authorized  by  manu¬ 


facturer  to  do  so,  and  agree  to  return  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  copy  of  all  specialty  orders,  refused  by  the 
retailer  upon  delivery,  with  notation  on  same.  For 
distributional  purposes,  the  pact  provides,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  permitted  to  sell  direct  to  the  retailer  from 
salesmen’s  cars,  but  only  in  quantities  less  than  a  full 
case,  and  only  where  the  wholesaler  will  not  split  cases. 
Jobbers  also  agree  to  compile  a  list  of  retailers  known 
to  be  habitual  order  givers  to  specialty  salesmen,  and 
chronic  refusers  of  deliveries  on  same. 

Manufacturers  agree  to  submit  all  specialty  orders 
to  the  wholesaler  promptly,  at  least  once  a  week,  except 
where  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  for  future  deliveries. 
Manufacturers  also  agree  that  when  specialty  orders 
are  mailed  to  the  wholesaler  to  include  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  the  return  of  O.K.’d  copies;  to 
reimburse  the  wholesaler  for  initial  profit  and  return 
delivery  costs,  where  delivery  has  been  attempted  on 
a  specialty  order  found  to  be  fraudulent ;  that  where  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  manufacturer  to  confine  business 
to  a  “through  the  wholesaler”  basis,  not  to  pick  up 
merchandise  from  their  own  or  public  warehouse  and 
sell  it  for  cash  to  the  retailer,  unless  it  is  in  turn  re¬ 
purchased  from  the  wholesaler  to  whom  the  retailer 
desires  credit  given;  to  cooperate  with  jobbers  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  the  abuse  by  some  retailers  who 
give  orders  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  salesman,  with  no 
thought  of  accepting  delivery ;  and  to  compile  a  list  of 
such  retailers  and  to  have  their  salesmen  refrain  from 
selling  them  until  the  abuse  has  been  discontinued. 

• 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT 
OLD-AGE  INSURANCE 

From  Social  Security  Board 

QUESTION — I  have  a  small  canning  plant  where 
I  employ  about  a  dozen  people  during  the  summer. 
I  recently  sent  in  my  tax  returns  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1938  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Now,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  send  a  report  to  the 
Social  Security  Board  in  addition  to  the  report  I  sent 
to  Internal  Revenue,  showing  the  wages  I  paid  to 
each  employee  during  the  quarter? 

ANSWER — No.  The  information  concerning  the 
amount  of  wages  you  paid  to  each  employee,  which  you 
included  in  your  wage  tax  return  (on  Form  SS-la)  is 
transmitted  to  the  Social  Security  Board  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  The  amount  of  wages  you  paid 
to  each  employee  during  that  three  months’  period  is 
in  turn  transcribed  on  the  employee’s  wage  record. 
And  the  Social  Security  Board  keeps  that  information 
safe  for  all  time. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY _ 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  makes  hand  labor  extremely  costly. 
Offer  2  C-R  Bean  Snippers,  1  C-R  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter. 
All  in  excellent  used  condition.  Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc., 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Canning  Plant  with  A  No.  1  equip¬ 
ment  for  packing  Asparagus,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Pumpkin  and 
Cranberries,  located  in  the  heart  of  Salem  County,  Woodstown, 
New  Jersey.  Wallace  Roberts  Canning  Co.,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tjhie  HJiN^innEMU  i£.ia\mivj^Yis'3cWe5tminster.Mct. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS^VINER  FEEDERS 


foundtft  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUSrO 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  warehouseman,  shipper  or  label¬ 
ing  machine  man.  Familiar  with  all  types  of  labeling  equipment, 
packaging  tin  or  glass.  Address  Box  B-2327  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  operator  of  Canco  Closing 
Machines.  Single  man,  -vill  go  anywhere.  References  supplied. 
Address  Box  B-2328  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B-2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Positively  dependable  and  able  to  accept  responsibility. 
Years  of  outstanding  experience  as  A-1  canner  of  high 
quality  foods  in  tins  or  glass.  Can  build,  equip  and  operate  a 
plant  efficiently  and  economically  for  various  vegetables,  fruits, 
pickles,  etc.,  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Seeking  permanent 
connections  with  large  reputable  organization.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  canners  needing  man  my  type.  A-1  references. 
Address  Box  B-2329  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition . 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry's  important  referenc, 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specific?, 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN — Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumph 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  oi 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.0' 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning — A.  W.  Bitting 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  cannins 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  < 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owner 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


The  teacher  was  putting  questions  to  the  class. 
“What  do  you  call  a  man,”  he  asked,  “who  keeps  on 
talking  and  talking  when  people  are  no  longer 
interested?” 

“Please,  sir,”  replied  a  boy,  “a  teacher.” 

The  Smiths  are  on  the  balcony  and  can  hear  what  a 
young  couple  are  saying  in  the  garden  below. 

Mrs.  Smith :  I  think  he  wants  to  propose.  We  ought 
not  to  listen.  Whistle  to  him. 

Mr.  Smith:  Why  should  I?  Nobody  whistled  to 
warn  me. 

The  first  performance  of  a  new  play  was  received  by 
the  audience  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  largely 
noticeable  by  its  absence.  The  next  day  the  leading 
actor  got  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  theatre. 
“Dear  Sir,”  it  read,  “Your  performance  last  night  was 
so  bad  that  several  people  have  already  written  that 
their  names  be  instantly  removed  from  the  free  list.” 


Road  Foreman:  Were  you  singing  just  now, 
madam  ? 

Vocalist:  Yes,  I  have  been  practicing.  Why? 

Road  Foreman:  Would  you  mind  not  holding  on  to 
that  top  note  quite  so  long?  My  men  have  laid  off  twice 
already  this  morning,  thinking  it  was  the  dinner 
whistle. 


Two  men  were  seated  together  in  a  crowded  street 
car.  One  of  them  noticed  that  the  other  had  his  eyes 
closed. 

“Wassamatter,  Bill,”  he  asked,  feeling  ill?” 

“P)'!  all  right,”  answered  Bill,  “but  I  hate  to  see 
ladie  standing.” 

“H  w  is  the  music  in  that  restaurant?” 

“V  nderful!  I  was  there  with  my  wife  the  other 
eveni  r,  ?nd  I  couldn’t  hear  a  word  she  said.” 

“T  one  of  these  cigars.  They’re  the  best  out.” 

“P  ’  are  they  v.^hen  they’re  lighted.” 

“J'  or,  stop  reaching  across  the  table.  Haven’t  you 
a  ton  e?” 

“Y  Mom,  but  my  arm  is  longer.” 


“H  has  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good 
husbfc  1  but  one.” 

“V  d  is  that?” 

“H',  von’t  propose.” 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity 
all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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SOid  OUR  MESSAGE  ReueA  y^u? 

Yesterday,  while  you  were  enjoying  the  California  sunshine;  or,  basking  in  warm  breezes, 
were  watching  the  waves  roll  in  on  some  Florida  Beach;  or  were  in  an  easy  chair  at  home 
surrounded  by  family  and  friends — where — wherever  you  were,  if  you  had  a  feeling 
that  some  one  spoke  to  you  and  you  didn’t  know  precisely  whom,  it  may  have  been  an 
elfin  Thought  Messenger  we  sent  out  to  wish  a 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

to  all  our  friends.  Anyway  that  was  our  message  for  you  yesterday,  and  it  still  goes  for 
today. 

F.  H.  LANCSENKAMP  COMPANY.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

.JUdnufacluren  of  ^acken  Sanitary  Cans 


.  .  ^ivhion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  J^killips  Delicious  Qualitif  Canned  ^oo9s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  D.S.A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

We  Rejoice  At  A  Castigation — Come  On  Now  and  All  Join 
In — The  Picture  of  the  Tomato  Holdings. 

I  OW  PRICES — At  the  Ohio  Canners  Convention, 

I  reported  in  this  issue,  we  were  taken  to  task  as 
L—  being  the  cause  for  the  low  prices  ruling  on  canned 
foods  generally.  We  answered  this  ridiculous  charge 
at  the  end  of  last  week’s  Review,  page  24,  issue  Decem¬ 
ber  19th,  but  we  had  not  room  to  make  fitting  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  truly  wonderful  compliment  paid  us, 
if  it  were  only  true.  That  we  actually  have  an  infiuence 
upon  canners  in  naming  prices  on  their  goods.  We 
have  long  bemoaned  the  fact  that  no  matter  how 
detailed  we  may  be  as  to  the  reasons  why  prices  on 
canned  foods  should  be  what  we  claim  for  them,  canners 
seemed  to  pay  no  slightest  attention  to  us.  We  have 
repeatedly  said  that  the  farmers  out  in  the  sticks  con¬ 
sult  the  daily  paper  for  ruling  prices  on  eggs  or  what  not, 
and  the  intending  buyer  pays  those  prices  or  goes  with¬ 
out;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  daily  paper  is  in 
no  sense  an  expert  on  any  item  so  quoted — and  we  say 
that  with  all  due  respect  for  our  daily  papers.  But  as 
regards  canned  foods,  everyone  of  you  knows  that 
regardless  of  what  we  may  say  or  the  reasons  we  may 
give  for  canned  foods  prices,  let  any  two-penny  broker 
come  to  that  canner  with  an  order  (he  wants  to  fill  to 
win  the  favor  of  some  big  buyer)  and  say  that  our 
prices  are  crazy,  that  the  market  is  10  cents  less  and 
everything  you  know  about  the  market  is  thrown  over¬ 
board,  and  his  price  is  taken.  Would  that  the  day  ever 
woui !  come  that  canners  would  stand  behind  us;  take 
our  .  rices  as  basic,  at  least,  and  refuse  to  go  lower  and 
we  t  gether  would  be  able  to  bring  some  semblance  of 
forn  -nto  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods.  For, 
remr  nber,  we  have  no  financial  interest  in  such  sales; 
but  a  do  have  the  actual  quotations,  and  numerous 
per^^  'al  and  direct  reports  which  keep  us  well  posted 
on  a  ual  conditions ;  yea,  even  the  forced  sales  at  any 
pric  And  we  could  save  ourselves  much  trouble  and 
ann(  mce  if  we  dropped  market  quotations,  for  they 
are  :  onstant  worry  and  expense,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  ’■  lustry  we  keep  these  pages  going.  As  low  as  tha 
low  ces — and  there  are  always  the  higher  prices  on 

the  er  grades  given  at  the  same  time — often  such 
prict  ire  not  as  low  as  those  on  which  some  goods  have 
beer  >ld.  But  such  sales  are  of  a  quality  that  cannot 
be  fi  d  into  any  accepted  grades,  or  forced  sales  from 
final  il  pressure,  and  therefore  the  prices  are 
“bas  -d”,  or  unnatural,  and  are  not  quoted  in  our 
page 

If  lu  think  that  the  canned  foods  market  would  be 
betti  off  with  no  published  prices,  and  every  man 


allowed  to  go  it  alone,  you  are  welcome  to  the  thought ; 
but  when  you  are  over-ready  to  believe  any  lie  that  is 
started  as  a  market  influence,  and  any  rumor  about  a 
competitor,  as  you  are,  where  do  you  think  you  would 
be  in  a  fortnight  on  prices  ? 

If  you  would  have  Santa  give  you  his  most  choice 
present,  ask  him  to  give  you  a  full  bag  of  confidence  in 
your  fellow  canners  (they’re  as  entitled  to  it  as  you  are) , 
and  a  firm  purpose  to  cooperate  with  us  in  quoting 
market  prices  as  they  are.  Send  them  in ;  use  us ;  this 
is  your  journal,  published  solely  and  entirely  to  serve 
and  to  help  you.  Why  do  you  let  us  fight  your  battles 
single-handed  against  all  your  enemies ;  why  don’t  you 
help;  why  don’t  you  learn  to  work  with  us,  for  your 
own  good  ?  Who  has  fought  harder  against  the  debacle 
of  canned  foods  prices  this  Summer  and  Fall  than  we 
have,  not  from  optimism  or  lack  of  information,  but 
because  we  saw  that  the  buyers  were  putting  you  on 
the  fire  and  badly  overplaying  what  seemed  a  super¬ 
fluous  amount  of  goods,  particularly  in  face  of  the 
heavily  increasing  consumer  demand? 

This  is  no  week  to  talk  canned  foods  markets  or 
prices,  though  you  have  some  very  interesting  reports 
following  this — and  we  warn  you  to  read  some  of  them 
very  carefully,  and  read  between  the  lines — and  so  we 
have  indulged  as  above.  But  it  is  notable  that  some 
took  our  advice  to  go  out  into  the  super  markets  and 
into  the  grocery  stores  and  note  whether  or  not  canned 
foods  are  moving  out  to  consumers’  tables;  and  the 
reports  are  coming  in  that  the  flow  is  a  virtual  flood; 
that  green  vegetables  are  being  neglected  to  the  extent 
that  in  all  probability  most  stores  will  discard  them 
entirely  in  the  future,  as  too  wasteful,  and  too  un¬ 
economical  as  compared  with  the  canned,  and  as  for 
the  frozen?  They  do  not  belong  in  the  same  compari¬ 
son.  Of  course,  there  are  people  who  are  using  frozen 
foods,  but  they  are  not  missed  in  the  hordes  that  are 
loading  their  baskets,  and  bags  and  baby  carriages 
with  canned  foods  of  every  kind  and  description.  One 
disinterested  observer — not  in  line  nor  caused  by  our 
suggestion — but  reporting  for  a  year’s-end  banking  and 
financial  summary — said  it  looked  to  him  as  if  four- 
fifths  of  all  grocery  purchases  were  for  canned  foods. 

There  is  no  myth  about  this  huge  popular  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods;  and  if  there  is  not  where  must 
those  piles  of  canned  foods  go,  and  soon  ? 

If  you  must  have  some  serious  reading  study  this 
report  just  at  hand,  dated  Washington,  December  21st, 
and  see  what  you  can  make  out  of  it.  As  a  hint  and  a 
guide,  remember  the  1938-39  canned  tomato  canning 
time  started  with  the  carry-over  recorded  as  “None”. 
Remember?  Now  go  to  it  and  much  joy  be  yours.  Fpr 
if  you  cannot  get  good  canned  tomato  prices  out  of 
this  official  report — instead  of  the  weak  and  sinking 
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prices  heard  this  week — ^then  give  up  all  hope  of  ever 
getting  any  canned  foods  prices  above  cost. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  YOU  AND  YOURS. 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
Division  of  Statistics 
Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

December  21,  1938. 

STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  CANNED  TOMATOES 

1937-38  1938-39 

Total  Stocks  December  1 .  10,949,008  11,404,000 

Unsold  Stocks  December  1 .  8,857,747  9,762,000 

Shipments  July  1  to  December  1 .  10,931,738  9,687,000 

Stocks  Canned  Tomatoes  Dec.  1,  1938  Shipments  Stocks 

Sold  not  July  1  to 

shipped  Unsold  Total  Dec.  1,  1938  Dec.  1,  1937 


cases  cases  cases  cases  cases 

Northeast  .  289,000  448,000  737,000  393,000  825,000 

Middle  Atlantic  442,000  3,768,000  4,210,000  3,699,000  3,794,854 

Mid-West  .  625,000  2,547,000  3,172,000  2,324,000  2,947,256 

Tenn.  and  Ky....  20,000  339,000  359,000  478,000  485,000 

Ozark  Territory  115,000  1,803,000  1,918,000  1,398,000  1,611,898 

Western  .  151,000  722,000  873,000  571,000  1,100,000 

Southern  .  135,000  135,000  824,000  185,000 


Total  excludimr 

California...l,642,000  9,762,000  11,404,000  9,687,000  10,949,008 

The  above  report  of  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  held  by  canners 
on  December  1  has  been  checked  as  carefully  as  possible  and  we 
believe  the  report  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  1938  pack  could  not  be  made  at  this 
time  as  some  canners  have  not  reported  to  us.  A  close  check, 
however,  based  on  nearly  complete  coverage  in  most  states 
indicates  a  pack  about  8  per  cent  below  last  year  for  the  United 
States  not  including  California.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
were  above  last  year  with  the  other  Eastern  states  below.  Ohio 
was  considerably  above  last  year  with  other  Mid- Western  states 
packing  less  than  in  1937.  All  of  the  Western  states  reported 
smaller  packs  than  last  year. 

The  December  1,  1937,  stocks  have  been  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  revisions  made  in  the  1937  pack.  These  revised  stocks 
figures  are  given  in  this  report. 

Memo:  the  1936  pack  of  tomatoes  was  24,208,740 
cases;  and  the  carry  over  was  officially  reported  as 
“None.”  The  1937  pack  totalled  24,274,522  cases,  and 
again  the  carry-over  was  reported  as  “None.”  The 
consumption  of  canned  tomatoes,  therefore,  in  those 
two  years  was  over  24  million  cases,  and  it  is  better 
than  that  now,  judged  by  the  consumption  of  all  canned 
foods  today. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Small  Lot  Trading,  But  Lots  of  It — ^^First  Quarter  Ought  to 
Show  Good  Buying — Tomato  Prices  Drag — Corn  Unchanged — 
Peas  More  Hopeful — Low  Price  On  Grapefruit  Not  Producing 
the  Orders — Feeling  Out  Fruit  Prices — Volume  Business 
in  Chains  On  Beans. 

New  York,  December  23,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION  —  Small-lot  trading  on  items 
urgently  needed  for  prompt  shipment  have  tended 
to  keep  the  trade  here  partially  occupied  this  week ; 
with  Christmas  just  a  few  days  off,  however,  distribu¬ 


tors  have  been  devoting  all  of  their  attention  to  holi- 
day  deliveries.  An  encouraging  feature  this  week  was 
the  report  on  canned  pea  stocks,  indicating  that  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  is  being  made  in  cutting  down 
canners’  holdings.  Pricewise,  the  market  was  without 
important  change  during  the  week.  Some  offerings 
at  concessions  may  find  their  way  onto  the  market  next 
week,  as  canners  anxious  to  bolster  their  December  31 
cash  position  may  move  to  liquidate  small  surplus 
holdings. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  jobbers’  year-end  inventory 
holdings  abnormally  light  in  many  cases,  indications 
would  normally  point  to  a  healthy  buying  program 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1939.  In  fact,  buying  of 
some  staples  may  be  expected  to  quicken  notably  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

TOMATOES — Little  activity  in  the  market  this  week. 
Southern  canners  continue  to  offer  standard  Is  at  38 
cents  and  upwards,  2s  at  a  minimum  of  59  cents,  2V2S 
at  84  to  85  cents,  3s  at  95  cents  and  10s  at  $2.85,  all 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Chains  continue  to  merchandise 
standard  tomatoes  aggressively,  with  4  cans  for  25 
cents  the  prevailing  price  at  retail,  although  they  have 
as  low  as  four  cans  for  23  cents  on  special  sales.  It 
would  appear  that  qood  quality  standards  at  these 
prices  should  tend  to  materially  stimulate  consumption 
of  the  product. 

CORN — The  market  is  draggy,  with  prices  holding 
unchanged  on  both  standards  and  fancy  quality.  With 
shipments  from  first  hands  running  behind  last  season’s 
totals,  the  stability  of  the  present  price  basis  for  fancy 
corn  is  regarded  as  uncertain  by  some  distributors, 
who  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  market  may  slip 
back  to  an  85  cents,  cannery  basis,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

PEAS — Distributors  are  viewing  the  outlook  for 
peas  with  more  optimism,  and  a  moderate  expansion 
in  jobbing  volume  is  looked  for  during  January.  It  is 
believed  that  a  number  of  distributors  are  holding  hack 
on  this  item  pending  the  Chicago  meetings  next  month, 
at  which  time  a  considerable  volume  of  business  may 
be  looked  for.  Standards  have  sold  well  this  season, 
with  the  merchandising  “pinch”  at  the  moment  borne 
by  extra  standards  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  some 
fancy  shiftings.  No  price  chainges  are  reported  this 
week. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Recent  low  prices  on  grape  ruit 
and  grapefruit  juice  have  not  developed  extensive  for¬ 
ward  buying  of  these  fruits  in  the  local  trade.  Bi  /ers 
generally  appear  to  be  waiting  for  further  de^  lop- 
ments  as  the  packing  season  progresses.  Bottom  thus 
far  on  fancy  sections  has  been  771/4  to  80  cents,  f  ).  b. 
Florida  canneries,  with  juice  at  551/0  cents  fo  un¬ 
sweetened,  and  57  I/O  cents  for  the  sweetened. 

SALMON  —  Buyers  are  reported  showing  a  ittle 
interest  in  pink  salmon  for  shipment  after  the  tu  n  of 
the  year.  With  this  grade  again  a  10  cent  seller  i  the 
chains,  demand  should  broaden.  Lower  retail  1  i’ices 
for  fancy  red  Alaska  salmon  have  tended  to  wide;  con¬ 
suming  demand  somewhat,  but  buyers  are  not  ock- 
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ing  xtensively  on  this  grade,  due  to  the  relatively  large 
holtings  of  reds  on  the  coast.  No  price  changes  are 
reported  on  any  grade  of  salmon  this  week. 

S4RDINES — Continued  scarcity  of  Maine  sardines 
is  rv  ported,  and  prices  are  nominally  unchanged.  The 
pad  in  California  has  also  run  somewhat  light  this 
season,  so  the  outlook  favors  a  fairly  strong  market  for 
the  next  few  months  at  least. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Buyers  are  reported 
sounding  out  coast  packers  on  assortments  for  ship¬ 
ments  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  with  indications  that 
some  of  the  business  now  under  consideration  will  be 
closed  at  the  Chicago  meetings.  Prices  appear  to  be 
showing  a  somewhat  stiffer  tendency.  Peaches  are  firm 
at  $1.10  bottom  on  standard  21/2S  cling,  with  choice  at 
$1.20.  On  pears,  standard  Bartletts  rule  firm  at  $1.30 
and  up  on  the  Coast,  with  ’cots  also  well  held  at 
canners’  posted  prices.  A  steady  to  firm  price  basis 
also  prevails  on  Northwest  fruits. 

SPINACH — Offerings  of  new  pack  out  of  the  south 
continue  rather  limited  and  the  market  is  well  held  at 
95  cents  minimum  for  21/2S  and  $3.15  for  10s,  at 
factories. 

BEANS — The  chains  have  been  doing  a  good  volume 
of  business  on  standard  cut  green  beans,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  back  in  the  market  for  additional  stocks  right 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Posted  prices  at  canneries 
continue  to  hold  at  55  cents  for  2s  and  $2.65  for  10s, 
with  some  offerings  of  2s  making  their  appearance 
from  time  to  time  at  521/^  cents.  Prices  for  extra 
standard  and  fancy  beans  continue  to  show  a  fairly 
steady  tone. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Keep  Friendship  In  Repair — ^Tomato  Prices  In  A  Jumble — 
Rene  ed  Confidence  In  Peas — Mauling  Canned  Corn — 
Aspa^  ,gus  Moves  In  Large  Volume — ^To  Boost  Sauerkraut 
Price-  -Spinach  Looks  Strong — High  Movement  Of  Apples — 
r-apefruit  Prices  Unsettled — Fruits  and  Fish  Quiet — 
Clean  Hands. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  December  22,  1938. 

CIRISTMAS — At  Christmas  time  old  friendships 
may  be  resumed  just  where  you  left  them. 
During  the  past  year  you  might  have  forgotten 
man-  them.  Possibly  they  may  be  a  trifle  scratched 
but  ouch  will  restore  their  burnish.  Someone  once 
said  'Keep  your  friendships  in  repair”  and  now  is 
the  t  le  to  do  it.  Take  friendship  from  your  business 
and-  ou  won’t  have  much  left.  So,  let’s  say  MERRY 
CHl  tTMAS  with  real  sincerity  to  all  old  friends,  both 
near  nd  far.  Let’s  forget  the  strenuousness  of  the 
past  )ar.  Let’s  look  forward  to  1939  with  greater 
faith  It  is  this  message  that  Illinois  sends  to  the 
read^  3  of  this  column. 


TOMATOES — As  everyone  knows  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  investigate,  tomatoes  occupy  a  firm  position 
statistically.  There  is,  however,  a  nervous  fringe  of 
selling  and  in  checking  back  with  several  buyers  and 
brokers,  quite  a  range  of  prices  are  noted  which  results 
in  more  or  less  confusion.  The  only  way  to  report  the 
market  is  to  give  the  range  of  quotations,  which  are : 
No.  2  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes. ...$  .60  to  $  .65  factory 
No.  21/0  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes..  .80  to  .85  factory 
No.  10  Std.  Indiana  Tomatoes....  2.70  to  2.85  factory 

Extra  standard  tomatoes  have  not  been  wanted  of 
late.  Some  mighty  nice  No.  2  extra  standards  are 
quoted  at  671/2  cents  factory  or  70  cents  delivered 
Chicago. 

PEAS — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  pea  market 
is  renewed  confidence  among  the  canners.  Distributors 
are  beginning  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  big  pea 
publicity  campaign  that  will  begin  next  month  and 
some  little  business  has  been  booked  during  the  week 
under  review  for  shipment  early  in  January. 

One  doesn’t  hear  so  much  about — ^the  lowest  priced 
pea.  Trade  seems  to  be  more  interested  in  items  like : 
No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  2  Alaskas,  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  No.  3  Alaskas,  and  even  some  No.  1  tins  have 
been  inquired  for.  No.  lO’s  have  been  quiet. 

CORN — The  old  expression — battered  from  pillar 
to  post — is  applicable  to  corn,  particularly  the  standard 
crushed  white  and  crushed  yellow.  The  former  has 
been  sold  at  60  cents  delivered  Chicago.  No.  10  tins  of 
the  same  are  quoted  at  $3.25  to  $3.40,  delivered.  There 
is  not  much  doing  in  the  other  grades. 

BEETS  —  Dullness  keeps  this  market  stationary. 
Buying  interest  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Everyone  seems  to  feel 
that  there  are  plenty  of  beets  to  take  care  of  all  wants. 
There  are  no  price  changes. 

ASPARAGUS — There  is  always  a  Holiday  demand 
for  certain  items  in  the  asparagus  line  and  distributors 
report  that  they  have  been  moving  a  larger  volume  the 
past  couple  of  weeks.  Illinois  and  other  asparagus 
packings  in  the  surrounding  states  are  well  cleaned  up 
as  regards  their  season’s  holdings.  Prices  on  the  coast 
are  reported  firm. 

SAUERKRAUT — A  movement  is  on  foot  to  boost 
prices  to  at  least  a  cost  basis.  There  isn’t  any  question 
but  what  Sauerkraut  was  selling  entirely  too  low  and — 
far  below  what  the  actual  packing  costs  figured.  The 
buying  has  been  much  better.  No.  2i/4  fancy  sauer¬ 
kraut  today  is  quoted  at  60  to  65  cents  factory. 

SPINACH — There  will  be  very  little  if  any  spinach 
packed  in  the  Ozarks  much  before  next  late  April  or 
May.  This  added  to  a  similar  report  from  Texas, 
makes  the  item  look  strong  ahead.  No.  21/2  spinach  is 
quoted  at  85  cents  to  90  cents  in  Missouri  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  with  No.  10  tins  scarce  at  $3.00 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  belated  buying 
interest  has  been  noted  and  particularly  in  the  better 
grades.  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  3  whole  green  at  $1.10  to 
$1.15  factory  has  been  wanted  by  the  quality  distribu¬ 
tor.  No.  2  standard  cuts  are  quoted  at  65  cents 
delivered  Chicago.  No.  10  standard  cuts  have  been 
sold  here  at  $3.35  delivered  during  the  past  few  days. 
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APPLES — The  smaller  pack  recorded  this  season  as 
compared  with  1937  has  made  the  trade  in  general  feel 
better  but  the  movement  from  the  jobbing  distributor 
to  the  restaurant  and  hotel  buyer,  has  been  rather 
light.  Prices  are  firmly  held  at  around  $3.00  New  York 
for  No.  10  fancy  sliced  and  $3.15  to  $3.25  coast  for  the 
No.  10  heavy  pack  grade. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — This  favorite  fruit  item  has 
been  slow  but  that  has  not  worried  any  of  the  Michigan 
and  New  York  canners  as  they  seem  confident  that  the 
remaining  stocks  will  all  be  wanted  before  Springtime. 
$5.25  to  $5.50  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  and  New  York  factories 
is  the  going  quotation. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Said 
one  buyer:  “Where  is  the  bottom?”  Well  might  he 
have  asked  the  question.  For  example,  No.  2  fancy 
grapefruit  hearts  opened  at  82 V2  cents  but  now  you  can 
buy  at  75  cents.  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  natural  juice  is 
available  at  47  V2  cents  to  50  cents  Florida,  but  sales 
even  at  that  level,  have  not  been  as  heavy  as  one  would 
think.  A  more  popular  seller  in  the  juice  has  been  the 
46  ounce  or  what  they  term  a  No.  3  tin,  tall  at  $1.15 
Florida,  with  even  some  quotations  a  trifle  lower. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  There  is  very  little 
interest  these  days  in  California  cling  peaches.  The 
market  as  a  result,  is  inactive.  In  apricots,  stocks  are 
light  on  the  coast  and  the  unsold  lots  are  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  large  California  factors  which  should 
spell  for  real  stability.  Pears  are  in  good  shape  and 
holding  their  recent  gains. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Not  much  doing  in  oysters  here. 
Chicago  is  a  small  market  for  oysters  compared  with 
that  of  a  number  of  year  ago.  Salmon  situation  healthy 
and  the  satisfactory  statistical  position  is  helping  the 
market.  Sardine  prices  have  steadied  during  the  past 
few  weeks  and  a  better  demand  and  movement  into  dis¬ 
tributive  channels  is  noted.  Shrimp  is  unchanged. 
Tuna  volume  is  showing  up  better. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL— Said  a  prominent 
food  man  who  was  in  town  the  other  day:  “Kroger  is 
making  an  appeal  to  all  the  canners  and  food  manu¬ 
facturers  to  use  their  influence  against  this  proposed 
Patman  Anti-Chain  Bill.  Reminded  me  of  a  number 
of  years  ago  when  the  stock  yards  firms  were  doing  a 
general  grocery  business  and  the  wholesale  grocers  of 
the  country  appealed  to  us  men,  and  I  think  the  food 
brokers  too,  for  contributions  with  which  to  fight  the 
case  through  the  court,  attorney  fees  and  what-have- 
you.  In  many  instances,  it  was  rather  boldly  intimated 
that  if  you  didn’t  contribute,  well — you  would  be  just 
out  of  luck.  What  happened?  Of  course  the  Consent 
Decree  came  along,  but  immediatey  thereafter  the 
wholesale  grocers  began  to  formulate  buying  organiza¬ 
tions,  grouping  together  to  chisel  us  fellows,  and 
goodness  knows  what  would  have  happened  to  us  all,  if 
the  Robinson-Patman  Law  hadn’t  gone  into  effect.  Of 
course,  this  isn’t  a  very  cheerful  word  during  these 
more  or  less  Holiday  times  but  it  does  remind  you  that 
before  you  ask  a  man  for  a  favor,  see  that  your  hands 
are  clean. 

“I  don’t  care  whether  you  print  this  in  your  weekly 
column  or  not,  but  all  these  chains  that  are  putting  up 
such  a  fight  against  the  Patman  proposed  legislation 
should  first  see  that  they  have  clean  hands.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Record  Drought  Has  Been  Broken — Shipping  Departments  Very 
Busy — Dry  Beans  Firmer — Farmers’  Resolutions  Not  Well 
Received — We  Take  Back  Our  Former  Tuna  Stock  Statement. 

San  Francisco,  Calif,,  December  22,  1938. 

CROPS  —  Drought  conditions,  which  promised  to 
become  serious  in  southern  California  and  in 
■  Arizona,  were  broken  during  the  week  by  a  storm 
which  quickly  raised  the  precipitation  for  the  season  to 
date  well  above  normal.  In  many  places  it  was  the 
first  rain  of  measurable  proportions  that  had  fallen 
since  April  30.  The  drought  in  Arizona  was  the  worst 
in  more  than  thirty  years.  Elsewhere  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  rain  has  fallen  in  fair  volume  and  early  opera¬ 
tions  are  getting  well  under  way. 

SHIPPING — The  shipping  departments  of  canners 
have  been  busier  of  late  than  those  given  over  to  sales. 
A  lot  of  the  business  booked  in  recent  months  called 
for  shipment  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  canners 
are  seeing  to  it  that  the  merchandise  gets  off  on  time. 
Early  in  the  year  pack  statistics  will  make  an  appear¬ 
ance,  along  with  reports  of  unsold  stocks,  and  by  the 
time  these  have  been  digested,  distributors  are 
expected  to  be  back  in  the  market  for  spring  require¬ 
ments.  Some  items  may  be  difficult  to  locate,  but  there 
will  be  plenty  of  canned  foods  to  go  around. 

BEANS — The  California  dry  bean  market  is  rather 
quiet  but  growers  are  holding  their  remaining  supplies 
quite  firmly  and  this  tends  to  offset  the  rather  slow 
demand  from  distributors.  Orders  received  of  late 
have  been  almost  entirely  for  assorted  and  pooled  cars, 
instead  of  straight  carload  lots.  Limas  and  Pintos  are 
firmer  than  other  varieties.  On  December  1st,  there 
were  3,683,731  bags  in  warehouses,  compared  with 
3,711,918  bags  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 
The  previous  five  year  average  stocks  were  2,570,914 
bags. 

RESENTMENT — California  fruit  growers  and  can- 
ners  are  still  mulling  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers  convention  heM  at 
Ventura  earlier  in  the  month.  A  lot  of  the  sulject 
matter  presented  and  resolutions  adopted  is  comii  g  in 
for  vigorous  criticism  as  being  reactionary.  A  r  pre- 
sentative  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Feder.  tion 
spoke  on  the  canned  peach  situation  and  outline<  the 
growers’  side  of  the  story  as  to  what  happened  t'  the 
marketing  program  planned  last  Spring,  but  which  was 
not  adopted.  To  keep  the  records  straight,  the  car  ers, 
side  was  presented  by  Preston  McKinney,  secreta  /  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  who  misset  the 
important  vegetable  sample  cutting  at  San  Fran  .sco, 
to  attend  the  Ventura  gathering.  Reciprocal  ’  ade 
agreements,  favored  by  so  many  growers  and  p*  ces- 
sors,  was  given  a  backhanded  slap  by  the  resoh  ions 
committee.  Possibly,  the  toughest  dose  of  all  w'J  the 
recommendation  that  the  right  to  vote  on  bond  1  sues 
be  restricted  to  the  owners  of  property  other  han 
automobiles.  That  has  raised  quite  a  stir,  as  v  oil  it 
might. 
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T  )MATOES — The  California  trade  is  wondering 
whe  1  that  long-delayed  demand  for  tomatoes  is  to  get 
und<  r  way.  Orders  continue  to  be  for  very  small  lots 
and  are  none  too  plentiful.  Already  there  is  talk  of 
greaMy  reducing  the  1939  acreage  of  canning  toma¬ 
toes.  Top  price  on  No.  2  solid  pack  seems  to  be  92 1/2 
cents,  with  most  sales  around  90  cents. 

SALADS — Fruit  cocktail  and  fruits-for-salad  are 
coming  in  for  a  fair  amount  of  attention  in  the  fruit 
list,  with  inquiries  coming  in  for  goods  for  shipment 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  shipment  date  on 
Hawaiian  pineapple  at  present  prices  expires  December 
31  and  a  decision  covering  shipments  after  that  date 
is  expected  any  day.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
date  will  be  extended  without  any  change  in  the  price 
list. 

SALMON — Salmon  prices  are  firm  although  there 
have  been  some  offerings  of  late  at  less  than  regular 
list.  These  are  largely  odds  and  ends  to  close  out 
holdings  or  the  stocks  are  off  quality.  The  local  trade 
is  rather  anticipating  a  slight  increase  in  price  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

TUNA  STOCKS — Eating  one’s  words  is  apt  to  be 
tough  chewing  at  times,  even  though  they  may  have  to 
do  with  such  a  delicious  morsel  as  California  canned 
tuna,  but  we’re  glad  to  regurgitate  our  statement  of 
late  November  about  unsold  stocks  of  tuna  being  so 
heavy.  The  fact  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that 
total  stocks  of  unsold  canned  tuna,  reduced  to  the  basis 
of  48/  V-i’s,  as  of  November  19,  were  but  940,658  cases, 
as  compared  with  933,155  cases  on  Nov.  20,  1937. 
That’s  certainly  a  good  showing  for  the  industry  and 
a  much  better  one  can  now  be  reported,  as  but  little 
packing  has  been  done  in  the  meantime  while  sales 
have  been  steady. 

OLIVE  OIL — California  olive  oil  prices  are  firming 
and  growers  are  holding  out  for  $35  a  ton  for  Mission 
olives,  or  $1  a  gallon  on  a  crushout  basis.  Missions 
are  reported  to  be  running  about  35  or  40  gallons  to 
the  ton. 


frof::  strains  scientifically  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  canner. 

D.  ANDRETH  SEED  CO.  Bristol,  Pa. 


Plant  Breeder*  and  Seedsmen  Since  1784 


Th^  HAYNIE 

TOi  <)T0  SCALDER 

The  jst  practical  Hot 
Wat  Scalderonthe  mar¬ 
ket.  'ontrols,  length  of 
*calt  g  time  of  tomatoes 
dept  ing  upon  ripeness. 

^  7ite  for  cir 


Ku  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD..  U.  S.  A. 


'UFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

The  Value  of  Contentment — Oysters  Get  First  Call — Holiday 
Time  for  Brokers  and  Jobbers. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  22,  1938. 

New  year — when  these  lines  are  read,  it  will  be 
the  last  week  of  1938.  Whatever  good  or  bad 
we  got  out  of  it,  it  is  all  history  and  we  have 
to  live  in  a  new  year. 

To  what  extent  we  can  apply  our  experience  of  last 
year  to  the  new  one,  is  problematic,  because  people 
that  had  plenty  a  year  ago  are  poor  today. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  of  a  man  that  a  few 
days  ago  managed  millions  of  dollars  and  today  he 
lies  cold  in  death  by  his  own  hand,  because  he  did  not 
want  to  face  poverty  and  a  jail  sentence.  On  the  other 
hand,  others  that  a  few  years  ago  were  dependent  on 
charity  and  relief  are  today  in  good  circumstances. 

Still  further  on  we  find  persons  that  were  healthy 
and  robust  last  year  are  invalids  today,  while  others 
that  were  sick,  are  enjoying  good  health  now.  So 
after  all  we  have  to  take  life  as  it  comes  and  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  what  we  get  out  of  it,  be  it  little  or  much. 

The  poor  darky  that  sits  in  front  of  his  humble 
shack  along  the  highway,  perfectly  contented,  smoking 
his  pipe  after  a  big  meal  of  turnip  greens  and  corn- 
bread  is  far  more  happy  in  many  cases  than  those 
that  pass  his  shack  riding  in  expensive  automobiles, 
because  the  darky  is  contented  with  his  lot  in  life. 

Therefore,  it  seems  that  true  happiness  in  life  is 
only  attained  in  contentment,  so  may  I  wish  you  a 
contented  New  Year? 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  is  moving  along 
fairly  well  in  the  canneries  that  can  work  both  shrimp 
and  oysters  at  the  same  time,  but  the  factories  that  are 
not  equipped  with  this  facility  have  shut  down  on 
shrimp  to  can  oysters.  Things  about  the  sea  food 
canning  communities  are  very  active. 

The  holidays  generally  slow  down  the  movement  of 
canned  foods,  and  jobbers  and  brokers  find  plenty 
time  to  go  hunting.  In  other  words,  business  takes  a 
vacation  in  the  jobbing  and  brokerage  line  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

The  dry  spell  of  weather  that  we  have  had  for  such 
a  long  time  has  kept  the  fresh  water  from  the  bays 
and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  reason  that  shrimp  are 
as  plentiful  as  they  are  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Usually  shrimp  leaves  this  coast  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  but  they  have  remained  this 
year  and  fairly  good  quantities  of  them  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  these  two  months,  which  has  kept  the  price  low. 

It  is  understood  that  dealers  and  canners  of  Texas 
and  Florida,  where  they  have  no  fishermen’s  union, 
have  been  buying  shrimp  very  cheap,  which  places 
the  dealers  and  canners  of  other  States  that  have  a 
union  at  a  complete  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
them. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  for  No.  1  small, 
$1.15  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.20  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 
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OYSTERS — Oysters  and  turkey  are  king  this  week, 
because  no  Christmas  dinner  is  complete  without  ’em. 
While  oysters  are  used  a  good  deal  for  stuffing  turkeys, 
yet  the  greatest  consumption  of  them  is  raw,  fried, 
stewed  and  gumbo.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how  few 
people  have  ever  eaten  an  oyster  pie,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  delicious  ways  to  serve  oysters  and  canned  oysters 
make  a  mighty  good  oyster  pie. 

The  weather  is  ideal  for  canning  oysters  and  the 
pack  is  moving  along  just  fine. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce,  $1.00  for  five  ounce,  and  $1.90  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Old  Juice  Rejected  The  Cause  of  Low  Price  Rumors — Most 
Canners  Trying  to  Stabilize  the  Market — Reputable  Juice 
Unchanged  —  Making  Bread  With  Grapefruit  Juice  —  Kraut 
Scarce — ^Three  Frosts  So  Far. 

McAllen,  Texas,  December  22,  1938. 

RAPEFRUIT  JUICE  PRICES  — In  the  past 
few  days  this  writer  has  heard  of  No.  2  tins  of 
grapefruit  juice  sold  as  low  as  45  cents  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Valley.  No  doubt  this  writer  is  not  alone, 
so  let  us  first  confirm  it  as  quite  possibly  a  fact.  And 
as  we  proceed,  let  us  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
speak  a  good  word  for  legitimate  packers  and  growers 
as  compared  with  a  few  grapefruit  juice  packers  who 
appear  intent  upon  bringing  ruination  to  the  grapefruit 
juice  industry. 

The  F.S.C.C.  declined  approximately  150,000  cases 
of  old  pack  grapefruit  juice  which  did  not  meet  with 
their  lowest  specifications.  Many  buyers  have  already 
run  into  this  juice,  and  at  least  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  buyers  in  the  nation  withdrew  entirely 
from  the  market  when  he  found  he  had  bought  some. 
It  has  been  said  that  customers  have  brought  this  juice 
back  to  the  retailer  with  the  suggestion  he  try  and 
drink  it.  If  there  is  45  cent  juice  on  the  market,  then 
this  sub-standard  grapefruit  juice  is  evidently  being 
sold  along  with  the  new  pack  at  disastrous  prices 
which  quality  packers  cannot,  and  if  they  speak  with 
finality,  will  not  meet. 

Some  few  packers  are  also  buying  packing  shed  culls 
at  $2.00  per  ton,  delivered  to  their  plants,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  quote  under  competition.  Such  a  practice 
means  that  the  grower  who  is  expected  to  divert  his 
cull  fruit  from  commercial  channels  in  conformance 
with  stabilization  agreements,  is  being  denied  his 
legitimate  market. 

Thus,  it  can  be  deducted  that  these  packers  have  not 
profited  by  past  mistakes,  but  will  continue  to  be  the 
dissenting  factor  in  any  business  they  enter.  They  are 
few  in  number,  for  the  major  portion  of  Valley  canners 
are  trying  to  stablize  the  industry  on  all  fronts  to  their 
ultimate  gain,  as  well  as  to  the  growers  welfare. 

Most  packers  in  this  section  are  pleased  to  have  their 
products  subjected  to  laboratory  analysis,  taking  pride 
in  verdict  after  verdict  saying  Quality.  It  is  suggested 
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that  buyers  at  least  take  unqualified  cheap  juice  to  the 
laboratory  for  analysis. 

Reputable  packers  are  still  quoting  24/2’s  un¬ 
sweetened  grapefruit  juice  no  lower  than  55  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  Valley,  and  reputable  brokers  and  buyers  appear 
satisfied  to  buy  at  this  figure,  and  to  pay  advertised 
brands  as  high  as  60  cents.  Naturally,  however,  they 
are  disturbed  by  lower  prices.  This  writer  trusts  the 
foregoing  information  may  prove  of  use  to  them. 

GRAPEFRUIT  BREAD — At  a  meeting  of  the  South 
Texas  Canners  Association  it  was  pointed  out  that  if 
only  5  per  cent  of  United  States  bread  was  made  from 
grapefruit  juice,  2,500,000  cases  of  24/2’s  juice  would 
be  diverted  into  this  channel.  Bakers  are  interested 
because:  (1)  bread  made  from  grapefruit  juice  is 
claimed  to  remain  fresh  seven  days  after  baking,  (2) 
it  is  claimed  to  have  even  greater  health  value  then 
bread  made  from  milk  (3)  and  because  it  would  appeal 
to  a  great  many  health  conscious  persons,  costing  no 
more  than  bread  made  with  milk. 

To  brokers  who  still  like  to  call  grapefruit  juice  a 
specialty,  here  would  appear  a  new  specialized  interest, 
with  bakers  pleased  to  lend  an  open  ear.  However,  the 
idea  is  patented,  and  it  is  suggested  those  who  are 
interested  write  to  J.  A.  Burch,  Secretary,  South  Texas 
Canners  Association,  Weslaco,  Texas,  for  further  in¬ 
formation. 

SAUERKRAUT — This  item  has  strengthened,  and 
at  least  one  canner  has  advanced  his  No.  2  quotations 
from  50  cents  to  55  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Valley.  However, 
Kraut  is  very  scarce  in  this  section,  and  only  fill-in 
stocks  available  before  new  pack.  There  is  lots  of 
cabbage,  so  informed  sources  state,  and  of  good  quality. 

SPINACH  —  From  scattered  patches  canners  are 
gathering  enough  spinach  to  start  a  small  pack,  but  as 
said  before,  there  will  not  be  any  great  volume  until 
around  February  1st. 

OTHER  ITEMS  —  Three  frosts  have  visited  the 
Valley  to  date,  killing  all  tender  vegetables  suc  h  as 
tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  etc.  While  this  is  in  keeping 
with  the  short  crops  of  the  past  summer,  and  frosts 
in  other  sections,  it  is  narrowing  canners  schedu-es  in 
this  section  considerably,  and  causing  canners  to  keep 
one  eye  well  set  on  the  Spring  packs. 

HOUR-WAGE — Congressman  Milton  West,  lepre- 
sentative  from  the  47th  congressional  district,  key¬ 
noted  new  prosperity  for  the  south  and  the  Tex.  s-Rio 
Grande  Valley  under  the  Hour-Wage  Law.  In  rief: 
Long  have  well-to-do  retired  persons  come  so:  h  to 
live,  long  have  the  wealthy  migrated  south  with  \  inter 
to  escape  its  rigors,  but  never  the  skilled  workin  man 
who  would  have  to  compete  with  cheap  unskilled  abor. 
When  wages  advance  to  40  cents  per  hour,  w  rkers 
will  be  glad  to  fill  in  jobs  at  this  figure,  taking  ivan- 
tage  of  cheap  housing  and  fuel,  light  weight  cl  :hing 
and  mild  climate.  And  paying  such  a  wage,  em:  oyers 
will  demand  and  welcome  them. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Dec.  29 — Avondale,  Pa.,  Rotary  Club,  at  6:00  P.  M. 

Jan.  3 — Rockford,  Ill.,  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  evenii,  . 

Jan.  5 — Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  v^ening. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
Stales;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


While  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

Lsriie.  No.  2V^ . . 

Medium,  No,  2Mi . 

Green  .Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium.  No.  1  tall . . 

Lame,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White.  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50.  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

STRIXGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . - 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..........._. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  Ij  . 

No.  2  I  :incy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  ".-■dium  Green . 

No.  i  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  ]■  . 

No.  2  !•  sh  White . 

No.  . . . 

Na  2  r  ked . 


2.46 

2.66 

2.50 

2.60 

2.45 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

^35 

2.50 

2.40 

2.45 

2.15 

2.26 

2.20 

2.26 

2.00 

2.40 

1.86 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.00 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

1.66 

1.76 

7.35 

1.05 

1.15 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

.60 

.85 

.80 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

2.65 

2.75 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

3.50 

.90 

1.60 

1.10 

1.40 

1.26 

1.76 

4.50 

6.76 

4.76 

6.00 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.00 

4.76 

6.26 

5.25 

.82y2 

.95 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

5.00 

.721/2 

.90 

.80 

.90 

3.36 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.06 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

4.76 

. 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.67% 

.65 

2.70 

2.65 

3.25 

1.22% 

1.40 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

6.50 

7.00 

1.15 

1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.25 

6.00 

.75 

.85 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.26 

4.75 

3.76 

4.00 

.671/2 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

8.60 

4.25 

.67% 

.60 

.65 

BEETS 

Whole,  1.  2 

No.  2  . . 

No.  .  . _ 

Std,  Cu  .To.  2 . . 

No. 

No.  1  . .  ;;;; 

Fancy  .  No.  2 . -„.....T.7...' 

No.  '  _ 

No.  1  I..;;::."”""; 

Std.  sir.  No.  2 
No.  r 

No.  1  . . 

Fancy  .  .-d,  No.’"2...'.‘,....r. . 

No.  1  . 

CARRC 

Std  Sli  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  1 

stA  Dir  no!"2!!!!!!!;!.’Z!™!Z7 

No.  1 


peas  . 

Std.  No 
Fancy  I 


T  CARROTS 


2 _ 


.76 

1.00 

1.20 

3.26 

3.50 

.67% 

.62% 

.76 

.85 

2.60 

2.70 

.65 

.85 

3.25 

.76 

.90 

3.26 

3.76 

.76 

.80 

3.25 

3.50 

.76 

3.60 

4.25 

.65 

.76 

3.00 

3.25 

.67% 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

.85  1.35 

.90  1.60 

3.25  5.00 

.66  .70 


.66  .70 

.70  .75 

2.75  3.00 


.66  .76 

3.00  3.25 


.62%  .66 
2.76  3.00 


.85  .90 

1.10  _ 

3.36  . 

.96  . 

3.60  . 


”.65  "i’fo 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2^ . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2_......-__ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No. 

Na  10  _ _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.._......._..- _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.„.............„« 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2...............,..„„ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU _ 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10 . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s. . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  As................ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88„_._......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls....„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..„„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  As . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  ls..._ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s _ _ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  88.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  ls......„..,.« 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s„„.._ _ _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas.  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Aiaskas,  6s . 

Na  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  28  . . . 

lOs  _ _ _ _ 

Blackeye.  2s,  Soak^ . . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No."  10 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy.  No.  2........... . 

No.  2%  _ 

Na  8  _ 

No.  10  ...» . . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2.. . . 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

.80 

.87% 

.80 

.95 

4.75 

5.00 

4.75 

5.75 

.65 

.76 

.76 

4.25 

.65 

.76 

4.26 

-M-T,, 

.60 

.62% 

.. 

4.00 

. 

.80 

.86 

4.76 

.600 

.70 

.76 

4.00 

_ 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.87% 

.76 

.95 

4.00 

4.25 

4.26 

5.00 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.80 

3.76 

4.26 

3.60 

4.00 

.60 

.65 

3.50 

.75 

.87% 

.80 

.95 

4.12% 

4.25 

. 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

3.36 

3.25 

4.00 

.67% 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.77% 

.85 

.60 

.65 

1.10 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.36 

.76 

.85 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.76 

3.00 

4.00 

— 

.95 

1.25 

1.16 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

.92% 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.92% 

.95 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

.96 

.90 

1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

.96 

1.16 

.82% 

.85 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.77% 

.82% 

.77%  1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

.80 

.95 

i.iii 

1.16 

.86 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.72% 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.95 

6.00 

6.76 

5.00 

5.26 

4.76 

5.00 

4.25 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

3.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.60 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.46 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

1.00 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.72% 

.80 

.76 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.85 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

6.26 

. 

5.00 

6.25 

6.60 

6.60 

. 

. 

4.00 

4.00 

6.60 

.72% 

.80 

1.00 

.62% 

.70 

.70 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.60 

.65 

.66 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.65 

.65 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

. 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00 

. 

3.50 

3.76 

3.26 

4.50 

4.60 

4.76 

3.15 

3.50 

3.26 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.60 

.60 

.90 

.95 

.41% 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.10 

2.60 

3.60 

.67% 

.65 

2.70 

“••••• 

.70 

.80 

.66 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.85 

3.60 

2740 

2.50 

.62% 

.45 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.65 

.76 

.80 

2.50 

2.00 

2.85 

2.60 

2.60 

.72% 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.16 

3.15 

3.35 

3.00 

3.26 

3.40 

4.30 

.75 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

^ . 

.96 

—...a 

1.06  1.20 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


.70 

.87% 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . . . 66 

No.  2%  _ 80 

No.  8  . . 95  . 

No.  10  . 2.70  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 75  . 

No.  2%  . . . 97%  1.10 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  . -  3.16  3.60 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . .  .90  . 

No.  2%  _  1-20  . 

No!  io"!!!!ZZ!!!!Z!"!!!Z!!!!!!“!!  . !  ....!!! 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 _ _ 

No.  2  . — 

No.  2%  . — . 

No.  8  . . 


.67% 

.95 


.80 

1.25 


No.  10 


Central 
Low  High 

"Ts  “!Z 

1.00  . 

1.06  1.10 
1.25  1.35 

".‘46  "‘.'47% 

.67%  .80 

.96  1.10 

ftioi)  sisii 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


1.20 

1.50 


1.20 

1.50 


Solid  Pack 


.80 

1.20 


3.75 

.76 


.95 

1.25 


.97% 

z'io 


Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No!  10"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!™!!!!!!!!!. —  2.85 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  .  2.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  .  2.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 


With 

puree 

.37% 

.42% 

.40 

.42% 

.60 

.62% 

.59 

.65 

.60 

.67% 

.65 

.65 

.84 

.90 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.82% 

.95 

1.00 

.97% 

2.85 

3.10 

2.70 

3.00 

2.65 

2.75 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.0() 

3.26 

.37% 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.76 

2.76 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.62% 

.55 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.72% 

2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.80 

.76 

.66 

.67% 

.95 

.85 

.90 

3.75 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack.... 


2.35 

2.50 

2.90 

3.15 

3.25 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

3.25 

.60 

2.76 

2.90  3.00 

£‘75  3.o‘o 


Florida 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  .  2.76 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy..,. . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  os.  . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  .  2.35 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.45  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.32%  . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 4.60  5.35 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . .  . 

choice.  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%..« . 

No.  10,  Fancy . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


.70 

3.35 


1.55  1.65 

1.35  1.40 

1.20  1.25 

California 


.45 

.47% 

.80 

.85 

.76 

.85 

2.35 

.35 

.45 

.37 

.44% 

.54 

.55 

.48 

.60 

.55 

.62% 

.55 

.60 

1.70 

2.00 

1.70 

2.12% 

1.35 


1.90 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy.  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


1.65 

1.70 

1.45 

1.50 

1.30 

1.40 

3.25 

3.50 

5.60 

6.76 

3.25 

3.50 

1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

.77% 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

4.30 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

. 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

.62%  _ 
.72%  .... 
1.06  ..... 
1.60  .... 
2.40  .... 

6.00  ... 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  C  ast 
Low  K.gh 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10 _ 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10,  water................ 

No.  2,  Preserved............. 

No.  2,  Syrup.................... 

BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . 
No.  10 


1.35 

4.85 


1.45 

6.75 


1.45 

5.50 


1.50 

6.00 


2.05 

7.60 


1.10 

£50 


r.20 

7.75 


1.16 

TlB 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 5.25  5.50 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.10 

5.25 


1.20 

5.50 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


1.36 

1.36 

6.00 

2.00 

2.16 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

1.85 

1.60 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.45 

1.50 

.  1.66 

7.25 

7.60 

5.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12% 

LOBSTER 


%  lb . 

%  lb . 


Std.,  4  oz... 

5  oz.  _ 

8  oz.  .... 


Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


6.25  7.00 


6.50 

6.50 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest 

Selecta 

.95 

1.05 

.96  _ 

_ _ 

1.00 

1.00  . 

1.16 

i.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.80  . 

1.60 

1.76 

1.90 

2.20 

1.90  . 

1.85 

1.96 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

2.26 

1.26 

1.30 

1.00 

1.06 

.76 

1.76 

1.86 

.90 

.96 

1.50 

1.76 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  4.16 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  4.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton......„„ . 

V*  Oil,  Carton .  5.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.80 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . . 

%s 
¥48 


5.00 

4.25 


Southern 
1.06  1.10 


1.10 

1.16 


1.15 

1.20 


%8 


.98'  4.15 

.  11. oc 

.  B.9-  . 

1.70  1.70 

3.00  3.30 


10.0'  11 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


AP  JSTERS  ior  DetachabU  Chalna. 

Franl-  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 


AC'iTATORS 

Hamil'on  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Coinnery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
&ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chishol:.n-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hcimachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  F  bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Westrr.  Rer  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROI  RS. 

Phillip-  ales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BUR  Its,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  .  nns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  AKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Camerc  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN'  )  FOODS. 

Phillips  icking  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  les  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANr  in.  All  Kinds. 

^eric  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

^ntine  •;  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  1  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  n  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Nations  an  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

i  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  n  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  :T1NG  MACHINERY. 

Camerc  an  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

can  SHING  MACHINES. 

^isho!  yder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

K.  E  ns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPUES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  lor  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltiinore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

Amencan  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  lor  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mira. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder’  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio. 
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INSURANCE,  Cannm. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  &ameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASIE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Conttnuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coxui. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steei  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  'Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  GUss  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  lii. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamiltoi.  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  V  3. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  'Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ’ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Sixth  edition 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 
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360  pages  of  proven  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “C unable” 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 
®  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
ond  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc- 
t  ons  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 


ASGROW 

SEEDS 


Standard  varieties  at  tiieir  liest 


Disease-resistant  strains 


Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngcIcs  Memphis  Salinas 


